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which, haying been stolen from the artist, was sold as an an- 
tique, and passed through the hands of a number of connois- 
seurs without exciting the slightest suspicion, till, by a stran, 
chance, it came again into the possession of the artist himse 
who, of course, recognised his own workmanship. It has been 
a question ‘among antiquaries, whether the ancient gem-en 
vers executed their work with the wheel, or with fine steel 
ments tipped with diamond. From the appearance of 
some unfinished gems, it seems perfectly evident that the 
‘wheel was used, but we must not on that account discard the 
theory that fine separate instruments were likewise employed. 
May not the artists have executed the first rough labour with 
the wheel, and then finished off with a diamond graver? In 
the Ural, the lapidaries divide the softer stones with iron 
wheels, but employ copper discs which turn on the axis in cut- 
ting the harder, and to intensify their power, cover them with 
powdered jasper imp ted with iron. No observer, how- 
ever, capable of conveying a correct idea of their art has yet 
visited terinburg, so that we are compelled to depend for 
information on the rongh untechnical accounts for scientific 
travellers, wholly unacquainted with the delicate processes of 
ancient art. 

It has often excited surprise that artists in most countries, 
and in nearly all ages, have exhibited a tendency to religious 
enthusiasm, and have usually belonged to sects remarkable 
for the wildness of their doctrines and practices. The fact, 
however, may easily be accounted for. To excel in art, re- 
quires the prevalence of the imagination over most other fa- 
culties ; and wherever this is the case, the mind is prone to 
indulge in dreams, and to seek to satisfy its longings by modes 
of belief and conduct lying out of the common road. So at 
Ekaterinburg the lapidaries are generally seceders from the 
orthodox Greek church, and belong to sects, the members of 
which, whether with or without reason, are commonly accused 
of putting out the a after the performance of their reli- 
= worship, and indul, , like some of the early heretics, 

excesses and abominations not to be described. In all like- 
lihood, these reports originate in the hostility of the orthodox, 
who launch against the seceders the weapons of calumny, in 
revenge for their having quitted the common pale. But no 
traveller has hitherto been at the pains to clear up these points, 
though a large portion of the inhabitants of the mining -— 
tal have joined the heresy of the lapidaries, and are equally 
guilty or innocent with them. There is roe some proba- 

ility, that in the gloomy regions in which fortune has sta- 
tioned them, superstition exerts extraordinary power over the 
mind, and leads to the performance of fantastic rites and cere- 
monies analogous to the temper and tion of the Rus- 
sians, who, in their proneness to the indulgences of sense, 
unite the intrepid recklessness of Asiatics with the craft and 
cunning of the Europeans. 

No conjecture can probably be made which would approxi- 
mate to anything like truth respecting the length of time that 
will be required to people and civilise Siberia. The govern- 
ment of the czars has made numerous spasmodic efforts for the 
ym of directing eastwards the stream of population, but 

therto with no great success, because the laws and institutions 
ofthe country, co-operating with the peculiarities of the climate, 
effectually check the development of any civilising system. 
Despotism is a poor nursing mother to an infant community. 
Wages such as were paid in England in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, would at this moment be thought extravagant 
at Perm, Ekaterinburg, and Tobolsk. The test incentive 
to industry is consequently wanting, exactly as among the 
— races of Africa, who are content, like the inferior ani- 

8, with mere existence, because the forms of society to 
which = find themselves subjected are calculated to insure 
them nothing more. At present, the vast tyranny of Russia is 
in the throes of change, and the whole world may be said to 
be looking as anxiously in the hope of beholding some extra- 
ordinary political birth. Siberia is included in the circle of 
these agonies, complete deliverance from which can parse 
effe by shattering the whole fabric of Russian despotism, 
and creating a number of independent communities within 
the — imits of the empire. 

There seems, however, to be no reason why independent 
communities may not yet be created in that part of the world 
where the Kalmuks, the Kirghis, the Nogais, the 
the Mongols, and the Mantchous, have been at various times 
at once powerful and exempt from external authority. Many 
—_— seem to anticipate the regeneration of Asia from the 

asians, who have lately displayed immense activity on the 
Amoor and the borders of the Northern Pacific; but nearly 
every colony they have planted between the Volga and Kam- 
tschatka has proved feeble and sickly, and ultimately died out. 
An illustration on a small scale of this truth is supplied by the 

resent condition of a in the neighbourhood of Ne q 

longing to the family of Yakofleff. Built and furnished in 
the Dutch taste during the reign of Peter L., it has remained ever 
since uninhabited, though, in obedience to their distant lords 
the vassals of the family still keep the edifice in repair, and the 
furniture in good condition. When a traveller patronised by 
the government presents himself, he is admitted and entertained 
with eo heey ene at the expense of the distant 
owners, who have never seen their Siberian ace, and can 
aang | from no idea of the splendour and luxuries it con- 
tains. The walls are hung with ancient pain , grim and 
smoky with age; the cellars are stored with French, Hun- 
garian, and Atlantic wines, and the tables are bountifully sup- 
— with a profusion of and other delicacies from the 

forests of the Ural. But the solitude of the vast apartments 
oppresses the mind, s ing the idea of decayed grandeur 
or of a mushroom civilisation, scorched into apparent maturity 
by the arbitrary application of a fierce heat like that of a 
——s and then left to wither and fall to pieces un- 


_ Should Russia ever possess respectable institutions, its Sibe- 
rian territories might gradually become inhabited, even under 
the rule of an emperor. The mineral riches of the earth—the 
gold, the silver, the platina, the iron, the copper, the 
and the endless varieties of precious stones—would of them- 
selves supply an ample revenue, and constitute the nucleus 
of a respectable system of civilisation. Possibly the first 
step towards such a state of things is now being taken in 
Russia. Serfilom, virtually, if not actually, is at an end; the 
slaves are either in insurrection or on the verge of it; the no- 
bles are all but at war with the government; and out of this 
political and social chaos, a new order of things will probabl 
on. which may make the Volga the eastern boundary of 

give rise to a new metropolis in the Ural, and pour the 
wealth of its mines through many new channels into 


————-_>__—_— 


FIRST NIGHT WITH MOSQUITOES. 


“T protest,” Mr. Arthur Pendennis, “the great ills of 
mp ebus rene lees Gf your Satane te'o ale Pema: 


- 


,| hurdy-gurdy played before one’s window at eleven o'clock at 


- | lot of mortals to endure, cause more 


Karismians, | slightest breeze upsets him ; consequently, a well-worked pun- 


chanical at his as y as if he were wide awake. 
'y | Indeed, viees iy ‘ound that a boot or other light ar- 


what you have daily to bear that is hard.” And the editor of 
the Pall Mali Gazette is right. Toothache, tight boots, a blue- 
bottle buzzing about one’s study on a mel day in June, a 


night, and the rest of the everyday vexations that fall to the 
misery in the aggregate 
than the two or three overwhelming calamities that mark the 
d epochs of human existence; and for this reason: those 
and crushing griefs that prematurely streak a man’s hair 
with silver, and face with wrinkles, are ——_ obli- 
terated by succeeding years; but raging teeth, shoo! corns, 
distracting bluebottles, and execrable organ-grinders, follow 
each other in such rapid succession, that the irritation pro- 
duced by them has no time to subside, and assumes a decidedly 
chronic and character. 
In India, the ills of life are more particularly harras- 
sing. It is not so much the intense heat or the unhealthy cli- 
mate that renders a residence there so trying to the European, 
as the constant series of petty persecutions which keep the un- 
fortunate exotic in a perpetual simmer of fever and excite- 
ment. He may get over a coup de soleil, or an attack of cho- 
lera, and feel almost as well as ever again till the next one; 
but he has no escape from the small woes and infinitesimal 
vexations that unceasingly afflict a native of the temperate 
zone transplanted to the tropics. 
In this country, according to Mr. Henry Mayhew, the great- 
est plagues of one’s life are servants. In India, they are mos- 
quitoes. The peninsula of Hindustan would be tively un- 
inhabitable by our gallant countrymen, if the terrible plenti- 
fulness of mosquitoes was not in some measure counterbal- 
anced bya corresponding abundance of rupees. It is some 
consolation to the ting! soldier or the smarting civilian, 
when, on rising from his sleepless couch, he ruefully contem- 
plates his inflamed cuticle, to reflect that on the first of every 
month he will receive from a sympathizing government a 
bag of silver coin, presenting an equally swollen appear- 
ance. 
Those fortunate persons who live at home at ease can form 
no idea of the inveterate malignity of these little “ black beasts” 
of our eastern empire. Their own experience can, happily for 
them, furnish no parallel infliction. Even the dweller in a 
London lodging-house, who, I fancy, runs the whole gauntlet 
of British carnivora, suffers less during an entire season, 
than the inhabitant of a Bengal bungalow has to endure in 


one night. Let the Cockney, therefore, abuse his landlady, but 
be thankful. 
In the incessant warfare w: between man and the mos- 


uitoes, it is melancholy to reflect how unequal is the contest. 
No amount of clothing —_ by the climate is sufficient 
to repel their attacks. hite trousers of the stoutest duck 
seem only to sharpen their appetites; and leather, notwith- 
standing its proverbial efficacy, is, if manufactured by native 
tanners, powerless to withstand such determined assailants. 
Even in improbable case ot a man’s outer works being 
sufficiently strong to resist their regular assaults, there are un- 
defended spots in his intrenchments which these *kiitui tittle 
sappers and miners discover with unerring nate and suc- 
cess. With a gallantry worthy of a better cause, they insinu- 
ate themselves between his neck and his , they re- 
connoitre the interior of his coat-sleeves, they make foraging 
excursions up the of his pantaloons, and otherwise take ad- 
vantage general] those weak points which must exist in 
every system of fo n. 

The only consolation under these di circumstances 
is, that such assaults are usually forlorn-hopes. The enemy 
is in a cul de sac from which there is no retreat. Directly the 
breach is made, a sharp blow with the palm of the hand on 
the spot attacked places the assailant hors de combat ; the con- 
sequenee of this manceuvre is, that the sufferer, on disrobing 
at night, has the melancholy satisfaction of seeing the carpet 
strewed with the flattened corpses of adventurous mosquitoes, 
weltering, alas, in his blood ! 

To the prostrate and panting martyr mel away on a fer- 
vid night, there are two means of protection 8 pitiless 
foes: one is the punkah. The mosquito, though so formidable an 
assailant, is physically a trifle, _ as air. He can only enjoy 
his meal in a perfect calm. arrying so little ballast, the 


creates a small tempest against which he can make no 
headway, at ae same time _ = “ frame of 4 
gasping mo toa — umber. , the 
machine is not self-acting ; and the gentle exertion “A to 
keep it in motion has an equally soothing effect upon the frame 
of the punkah-puller. The result is obvious. e tempest- 
tost mosquitoes who have been beating to and fro in expecta- 
tion of a lull settle down upon their prey as thickly as crows 
upon a dead camel. 
Protection number two is a gauze safe that fits on to the 
victim's bedstead. Here he lies secure from annoyance, while 
his baffled ——- buzz furiously outside his muslin fort- 


ress, and dash themselves hopelessly against its flimsy walls. 
This at least is the theory of mosquito curtains. In p 

it is algaost impossible to exclude such airy as mos- 
quitoes, and one inside the safe is as bad as a h The 


knowledge of his presence is so irritating, and his confounded 
hum is such an intense nuisance, that no peace can be —_ 
for till a candle be lit, and the intruder annihilated. By that 

, the en enon ope t into dow oo} state . hs 
that nothing but a can abate. t su, is for- 
tanate enough to close his safe so hermetically es to find him- 
self the sole occupant, to enjoy such immunity from perfora- 


tion, he must give up all hopes of sleep. Nota breath of air 
can get through his enclosure, and and curtains are 
incompatible. The complicated t of ropes and 


arrangemen 
hooks to swing the one is impracticable in the limi- 

space enclosed by the other. I once knew a voluptuous 
little lady who combined the two luxuries, but she was the 
wife of a commissioner, and her dormi 


z 


i ping apparatus. 
Individually, I prefer the . Sleep at the e of 
an ounce or two of blood, is preferable to a whole and 
— Besides, instances — — of “ — 
taking only two or three short naps ing tour of duty. 
Even then, if he be an old hand, he will continue to ve we 


ticle thrown at the offender's head, has served to 
keep the in a very satisfactory state of oscillation till 


Never shall I forget the agonies I endured on the first t 
of my sojourn in India. Mosqui! it is well known, 
the oily flavour of the imported Briton, to the insipid fari- 


naceous taste of the home-fed But it is upon the 
Be eS ee love most 
to feast. Young and tender as spring , L arrived at 

of the hot season. I was 


ractice, | turned-up hat, a leather pouch sl 


in a tumble-down old bungalow used by government as a 
for spare cadets. Here unfledged poe A and callow oe 
were packed indiscriminately ther, ready for use, and the 
mosquitoes knew it. We could hear them humming all about 
us, as if they were co! ing each other on the delicious 
feast prepared for them. As vultures may be seen circlip 
round and round an expiring buffalo, waiting for the final kick 
of the poor brute to announce that dinner is served, so did 
— —- little imps, swarming in pera min over our 
8, take any attempt on our part to go to sleep as a signal 
fall to. Curtains we none, punkahs we hed tank, and - 
maximum, or rather minimum of cl which the awful 
heat permitted us to wear, was no more defence against their 
keen carving implements, than is a sheep’s wool from 
= of Os veatowe 7) night long resounded through 
steaming bungalow loud slaps deep telling of 
cruel tortures and futile attempts at retribution. The result 
may be imagined. At daylight next morning, we who had 
lain down with skins white and smooth as ivory, rose up fiery 
red masses of volcanic eruptions. Our own mothers would 
not have known us. The exquisite irritation consequent upon a 
first night with the m uitoes is beyond description, and the 
irresistible desire to seek digital relief, is intensified by the know- 
ledge that such treatment will inevitably prolong the inflam. 
mation. In our case, our suffering was aggravated by the pro- 
fuse application of lime-juice, which some monster in human 
form had recommended as a balm for our sorrows. As the 
insidious acid penetrated into our already inflamed tissues, 
tears of agony streamed from our eyes, we writhed, we howled, 
we danced involuntary war-dances, and eventually we lay 
down on the matting, and rolled with anguish. At this crisis, 
some good Samaritan, pitying our condition, told us that, in- 
stead of acid, we ought to have poured oil into our wounds, 
Luckily, one of our number had a dozen of Rowland in his 
trunk, and when our aching bodies had been plentifully lubri- 
cated with that “incomparable oil ! we experienced 
some e mitigation of our excruciating torment. 

Such is the plain unvarnished tale of the manner in which I 
was treated by the Indian mosquitoes on my arrival in their 
inhospitable country. Nor is my case a singular one. For 
years and years do the unconscionable little gluttons take a 
shameful advantage of the fi nature of tropical costume, 
and drink deep of the lifebl of their defenceless victim. 
When they have sucked him as dry as a squeezed orange, then 
and then only do they leave him for a later and more juicy 
arrival. By that time, the skin of the wretched man has 
assumed the colour and consistency of parchment, and he has 


attained that happy indifference to the process of scarification 
which eels are to exhibit under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. 





A QUIET NOOK. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By John Ruffini, Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” de. 
(RESUMED FROM THE “ ALBION” OF MaRCH 15.) 


We tly regret the delay that has unavoidably occurred in 
the republication of this tale. It will be completed forthwith. 
—Ea. Alb. 

CHAPTER III.—THE YOUNG LADY IN BLACK. 

Misfortune never comes alone. The next corollary of this 
morning’s alarm was Louisa’s departure. Her mother had 
been so panic-stricken at the sight of ill-fated Suldi that she 
had run to her room, locked herself in, packed her things, and 
would have started immediately, but for the fear of finding the 
dog in her way. 

earing this on my return from the fatal e ition, I 
hastened to the lady in the full conviction that a faithful ac- 
count of the tragic transaction I had just witnessed would be 
more than enough to dispel her t, and decide her to stay. 
But in this I was mistaken. My de visu evidence, interpreted 
to her, and backed on my side by the most expressive panto- 
mime at my command, to obtain credence, either from 
her, or, indeed, from the interpreters. Here was the fable of 
the boy and the wolf realized in full. Too polite to say that 
she disbelieved what I said, Louisa’s mother alleged the pain- 
ful impressions that were associated with the place, and ren- 
dered it wea forher. And she stuck to her resolution 
of fing, whieh she effected the next morning. 

t was a day of mourning for the establishment. Louisa’s 
departure was a public calamity, the more keenly felt, that the 
only alleviating circumstance of which the case admitted— 
namely, a little yg feeling from the object of all this 
grief—failed us entirely. Louisa’s frame of mind at leaving, | 
am sorry to say, was anything but complimentary to those she 
left behind. Not only was she not sorry, but joyful, and all 
impatience to be gone. The excitement of the occasion, the 
prospect of a ride on the railway, had put a muffler on the lit- 
ue pet’s sensibility. I see her still in her travelling cloak, and 
across her shoulders, pat- 
tering about the breakfast-room a busy and important 
look ; I hear her still say, in answer to those who found fault 
with her for not a single tear, that it was only 
naughty girls that cri e reason accompanied by an adors- 
ble toss of the head, and demonstrative di opping of both arms, 
as much as to say, There’s for you! It was only on the train, 
that carried her away, moving on, that Louisa realized the fact 
of being about to leave behind so many friends. (All the per- 
sonnel of the establishment had accompanied her to the sts 


tion.) Then she looked bewildered i , and her lips begaz 
to quiver. . . .Alas for the little sun of Schranksteinbad! I fear 
it had a rainy after all. 

The void left by general favourite was incredible. An 


old and infirm couple, whose delight she was, could not put 
up with it, and started on the next day but one. And so did 
the gentleman of the fried trout ; though I must say I suspect 
had less to do with fhis eusiden than | 
absence of wings from a certain dish of fowl, when the waiter 
handed it to him. The fact is that he stormed a great deal, 
rose at once, asked for his bill, and departed. Those who rt 
mained were uncomfortable ; I, most of all, who for obvious 
reasons felt more than any one for the tragic end of Suldi, and 
for Ueli’s consequent exit from the scene. Ten to one that, 
had I been entirely free, 
country by a month or so, and returned to town; as it was, § 
thread’as asa interfered with my free-will, 
and held me a° Schranksteinbad. 

woes was vipa oneaine more nor less than the hope o- 

young lady . Was I then smit 
wht her charms?” Not bit er charms were act of OS 
sort, as , nor is my heart of 9 

friabl ~ aber bhp t hem , ; 
the fact, that it remained w 








the loss of your wife—how many men have supported it, and 
married comfortably afterwards? It is not what you lose, but 


crisis, . 


I should have cut short my stay inthe . 
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sable garments implied, in her extreme timidity and conse- 
quent want of protection, in her look of sincerity and gentle- 
ness. I know very well that even out of such materials 
time can forge a solid love-chain ; but I was on my guard.... 
lucky that I was so, or. .. .but to the it. 

That you may not take me for a still greater dreamer than I 
am, you must know that my hope of seeing the young a | 
n, though faint, was not entirely groundless. She 
given me her address, if you remember, that I might let 
her know the amount ot her debt to me—that is, the cost of 
the old lady’s supposed lost ticket. Accordingly one of the 
first things I did on settling at Schranksteinbad, had been to 
set her heart at rest upon this matter, by wy | her in a few 
lines of the old lady’s wicked trick about the ticket, and of the 
consequent issue of the affair without any cost whatever. She 
wrote back to thank me, adding that, if 1 was going to make 
any stay at ony ng was Sie ie 0} : yh 
iterating her thanks personally, it not being impossible that, 
late ine the season, she might come to Schranksteinbad 
with her aunt fora short stay. Here was the retaining gos- 


er. 
“Well, she proved better than her word. She came much 
earlier than the time she had named, and her first words on 
tting down from the omnibus, were to ask if I was still an 
inmate of the house. Yes, from behind the blinds of my win- 
dow, where I had been attracted by the sound of wheels, I 
heard my name pronounced by her sweet voice! Next to the 
call of the letter-carrier, the return of the omnibus from the 
station was the most exciting event of the day at our Spa. I 
hastened downstairs to offer my welcome. She was, and 
looked, very pleased to see me, and said how much she and 
her aunt, to whom she introduced me next, had feared disap- 
pointment in that respect. The aunt, with an awkward curt- 
sey in answer to my bow, said something very omen 
about the obligations under which she and her niece, ia, 
were tome. I confess in all humility that I had forgotten all 
about the aunt, and that I had taken her for her niece’s ser- 
vant. She had the physique and the garb befitting the part. 
Malle. Maria looked pale and thin. I asked whether she was 
unwell. There was nothing the matter, she said, only a little 
pain in the back. I advised her to see the doctor; wu which 
the aunt turned sharply round and said she would have no 
doctoring—it was time and money thrown away—air and rest, 
that was the best and cheapest physician. 

I saw no more of aunt and niece till supper-time. They, as 
the last arrivals, sitting at the lowest end of the table, we had 
all its length between us; which put out of the question all at- 
tempt at conversation from them to me, or vice versa. Madlie. 
Maria looked paler and thinner than ever by candle-light. I 
availed myself of the little confusion created by the end of the 
meal to approach her, and urge anew the expediency of having 
medical advice. She said she would when her aunt was gone, 
and begged me not to mention the subject again in her rela- 
tive’s presence—her aunt objected to....physicians. Was it 
to physicians or to fees that the lady objected? thought 1; but 
I aid nothing of the sort. Madlle, ia’s manner was hurried 
and nervous in the extreme during the short colloquy ; her 
eye was all the while on her aunt, who was talking to an el- 
derly lady, both of whom presently joined us. I led them to 
the balcony, where most of the ‘company was congregated— 
the moon shone beautifully—and introduced my new acquaint- 
ances to all the persons present. 

The aunt left on the morrow after breakfast, ee 
her niece to all in general, and to me in particular. She 
a concern of some kind, somewhere, which could not dispense 
with her presence. Nobody, as far as I could see, regretted 
that it was so—I, least of all; though, as I learned soon after 
from Jungfrau Madeleine, whom the report had reached in her 
kitchen, she had lost no opportunity of descanting upon the 
great service I had rendered her niece. 

Malle. Maria drove to the station with her aunt, and by the 
same occasion called upon the doctor at the next village. The 
doctor treated her ailment very lightly, and prescribed for her 
cold douches and repose. This fiat of the doctor, communi- 
cated to me by Mdlle. Maria, only half re-assured me. Con- 
siderate doctors—and the one in question was very much so— 
do not begin, by frightening their patients out of their wits, in 
order to effect their cure. I resolved to question the doctor 
myself. Nothing more easy; he called daily at the baths, and 
we were on excellent terms with each other. I lay in wait for 
him the next day,’ went a little way back with him, _and 
adroitly put him on the topic about which I wanted en - 
enment. His answer, I am glad to say, was but aco’ on 
of his statement to Mdlle. Her complaint was the re- 
sult of a strain made by lifting a basket full of linen ; she had 
injured her spine; the hurt was happily Tight this time, and 
would entail no bad consequences upon her ; but, if they con- 
tmued to overwork her as they did, sooner or later their wash- 
days would make an end of her! 

“It is the pride of our housewives,” continued the doctor, 
“to fill their presses with hi upon heaps of linen, and to 
have in the year but two washes—monstrous ones, of course, 
and enough to try the strength of an ox. Now, Mdlle. 
Maria is delicate, very delicate; I have told them so more than 
once, but what is the use? So long as they can equeeze out of 
her all the work that is in her, what do they care whether she 
lives or dies, the miserly brutes !” 

The honest indignation of the feeling practitioner did one’s 
heart good to see. The miserly brutes were, of course, Mdlle. 
Maria's aunt that I had seen, and this lady’s worthy husband, 
the only near relations of Mdlle. bane 97 ow tag whom she 
had gone to stay, ever since her father’s eleven months 
ago. The new light of victim, under which the doctor’s con- 
fidences placed my young acquaintance, was not calculated 
as you may well think, to lessen my interest in her. 

‘ - did not look like a — . = raemen 
timidity aed gerosy way under the warmth 0! 

Leas ( who Could feel otherwise than kind to the 
Sweet- , sweet-mannered invalid?) there over her 
countenance acalm serenity, which excluded all notion of her 
feeling at all unhappy. Then the evident pleasure she took 
in constant occupation was to me another proof of her even- 
ness of spirits. . Maria was always quietly busy, either 
knitting—that inexorable necessity of all Swiss women—em- 
broidering, sketching, or reading. When it was too hot to sit 
in the open air on an afternoon, she would quietly steal to the 
dancing-room, and there play on the piano for hours, or sing 
(little of this last, however, for the doctor was rather against 
it). She had plenty of time for all these avocations, poor thing, 
being under veto of taking walks of any length. Tothose who 
congratulated her upon the variety of her accomplishments, 
she simply would observe, that she was brought up for A a 
Verness, and had had to learn many , without ly 
ame one; a statement more modest than true, be- 
cause for music and sketching she had a very fine talent. 
me conn sito sand onl speak English correctly enough, but 
hot write it. 


I used to morning, after , and read my 
suvepenes Bonet dn ton ena ne Geet oe 


ner. He gave me the tips of his and stammered some 
,| broken words of . He scarcely spoke d the meal, 
and always with some Do what I would, I could not 
bring him to look me straight in the face. His wandered 


a little elevation at ten minutes’ walk from thehouse. It com- 


the woody hills which hemmed it in, and the chain of the 
Alps behind. Well, one morning (it was the fifth since Mdlle. 
Maria’s arrival), as I reached the spot, whom should I see but 
Mdille. Maria installed in one of the summerhouses, and read- 

a letter! I was the more surprised to meet her there, that 
I heard her repeatedly complain of the doctor’s cruelty in 
tabooing the place for her, because of the little ascent. w- 
ever, it was too late to withdraw, for the young lady had seen 
me ; accordingly I went up to her, and said jestingly, that I 
was afraid I was in duty bound to report to the doctor. She 
said she felt so much better this morning that indeed she could 
not withstand the temptation. The shower-baths were doing 
her a world of good. 

“T am heartily glad of that,” said I; “ and I will reconsider 
my threat of turning informer. In the meantime I will leave 
you to the perusal of your letter.” 

“T have read it twice over already,” said she nalvely. “ Your 
name figures in it.” 

“ Does it, indeed »” 

“ Yes, here it is ;’ and she pointed it out tome. I read, in 
fact, my name at the end of a flattering phrase, expressive of a 
wish to make my acquaintance. 

“ You are not curious,” resumed she after a pause, seeing 
that I asked no questions. 

“T am only discreet,” said I. 

“T am sorry you are, because I want to prejudice you in 
favour of the writer. He comes to-morrow.” (To-morrow 
was Sunday.) 

“Who comes?” asked I. 

“ Adolphe.” 

“Ts he a relation ?” 

“No... .no relation.” 

“ something better, then ?” 

She blushed ...“ perhaps ;” and Mdlle. Maria’s little ro- 
mance before long oozed out in driblets. 

It was like most romances of most girls. She had known 
him from a child. He was the cleverest and best pupil of her 
father, who kept a school in a village, and the gentlest and 
kindest of playfellows to her. When he left fortown at seven- 
teen years of age, to enter as clerk in a commercial house, an 
attachment already sprung up between them, known to 
and approved of by her father, who however, put off all ques- 
tion of marriage to the time when Adolphe should earn money 
enough for himself and a wife to live decently. She was then 
scarcely fifteen, and studying to fit herself for a governess. 
The next three years proved the happiest of her life. Adolphe 
visited at her father’s as often as business would allow ; he ad- 
vanced steadily in his profession, and her father was quite satis- 
fied with him. At the end of the third year, the sky clouded 
at once. Evil reports—false, of course—of the youth’s beha- 
viour reached her father, who, unfortunately, believed them. 
This led to a succession of stormy scenes, the upshot of which 
was arupture. During the long estrangement that followed, 
lasting oe | two other years, ‘Adolphe had risen to the situ- 
ation of head clerk in the business, and had plenty of advan- 

ur offers of mi , which of course he declined for her 

e. Then her father a stroke, and was not expected to 
revive ; he did, however, and lingered on for months and 
months, And for months and months was Adolphe unremit- 
ting in his cares and attentions to the invalid—a son could 
havedone nomore. In short, the dying man’s heart relented, 
and the grant of his danghter’s hand was the seal of the 
reconciliation. He died shortly after. Adolphe and Maria 
were to be husband and wife at the expiration of her mourn- 


ing. 

Fis communication eased my mind wonderfully. That, 
after what I had heard of the selfishness and unconscientious- 
ness of the relations on whom she depended, there should be 
an honest fellow ready to rescue her from thraldom, seemed 
nearly too good to be believed ; and rf 8 thies, from thia 

t, were enlisted in favour of M. — A love so 
constant, st wind and tide, spoke well for the man. 
waited for his appearance with almost as much impatience as 
Maile. Maria. 

The most impatient of the three, however, proved M. 
Adolphe, who burst like a bomb upon us on the evening of 
the same day, Saturday, just as we had done supper, and were 
cooling ourselves on the gallery. He had taken time by the 
forelock, he explained, and here he was. Judge of Mdlle. 
Maria’s delighted surprise and beaming looks. I, for -_ " 
was scarcely less pleased ; I could have hugged him for his hur- 
ry. A lively blondin, with blue lustrous eyes, looking hardly his 

, twenty-four, restless as a gutta-percha ball, full to the brim 
of talk, of fan, and exuberant spirits! He made himself quite 
at home, and was on terms of ne gg Ay everybody in no 
time. To me he was over-friendly. He shook me repeatedly 
by the hand, with a vigour that threatened my wrist with dis- 
location ; and the warmth of his thanks was so disproportion- 
ate to the small service I had rendered Mdlle. Maria as to posi- 
tively put me out of countenance. My horoscope of him was, 
altogether, very favourable. A warm-hearted creature who 
will make his partner an easy life, thought I; rather too bois- 
terous and demonstrative for my taste— y 
to do in the matter? She it is who marries him, and she likes 
him as he is. All right. 

M. Adolphe was already ing his toast and coffee, 
when I entered the breakfast-room next morning. I went up 
to him with eg ay ty hands, et aged ee be the 
matter with him ? e night y ten ! 
All the spirit and animation had Suef tis favo and man 





eyes 
restlessly right and left. A culprit who shuns observation— 
such was the appearance he presented. 

I seized a favourable meer | to ask of Mdile. Maria, 
unheard by him, whether they had quarrelled. “Not in the 
least,” said she; “ what makes you ask ?” 


“Why, because M. Adoiphe looks rather. .. . tful.” 
“He always does in the morning,” said she; “ business 
weighs him down; only think, such a responsibility; all the 


concern on his hands, and he is so conscientious !” 
I accepted this explanation for what it was worth. 

sense of responsibility that must be which makes itself felt ex- 
ig | in the morning ! Rowe hy was only out of sorts, 
or ill. But he was always so, she said. I 

zled and vexed by this new aspect of affairs than 1 dare say. 
Was this vessel I Fe ee te 
only a false alarm? 1 determined to watch M. Adolphe pretty 
closely. I saw him to church alone—so long a walk was 
out of the question for Mdlle. return in her com- 
pany ; she had gone to meet him a little way. He went in for 
no longer than five minutes, and then came down and sat in 





the shade with the y. His looks were improved, and 
so was his manner; it had nothing in it of the of the 
previous evening, but the late constraint had away from 
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the gab, his buoyancy of the previous evening ? 
bod adjourned, as onal with us, to the a i 
that M. Adol 
our ladies, w 
other. Mdlle. Maria was forbidden to dance, M. Adolphe 
was a fine dancer, light and indefatigable withal ; his occa- 
sional imitation of the ways of eepue, See the it. 
thump and the icali 

she laughed! T might have quarrelled with her for looking 
so pleased. How stupid women can be when they choose ! 


There was no mistaking the source at which 
his inspirations. 
for granted to be, and might, _—- speaking, have been, exu- 
berance of animal spirits, was simp 

it an habitual or an occasional indu 
was the question on which Mdlle. 
hung, and the only desideratum by which it might be so 
time—failed me. 


all haste duri: 





ee 





it; it was natural. He could now talk to people, and look 
manded a beautiful view of the valley, with its winding river, | them face. 


full in the 
The dinner did not work any appreciable change in him, 
aher er to watch the Sun- 
he seemed to take very little interest in 
t e little. At one time I heard him ask Mdlle. 
Maria if she not better go and have a little rest. Had she 
complained or not of being tired? That is more than I can 
say. She complied, and he accompanied her into the house. 
From that moment I lost sight of him for some hours. The 
affluence of the Sunday visitors made it a very hard task to 
follow the doings of an individual among the crowd. 

When I saw him next, he was sitting at a table in the gallery 
with sundry acquaintances he had met, Mdlle. Maria by 
side. I noticed immediately a very sensible rise in his spirits. 
He was gro talkative and expansive. He would have me 
sit by him, | my health, and pelted me with protestations 
of friendship. My eyes were riveted all the while upon Mdlle. 
Maria, to spy the faintest indication of uneasiness in her face. 
None—there was not in her looks but pride, admiration, 
happiness. Need I -.é at by supper-time M. Adolphe had 
found again his youthful appearance, his brilliancy, his gift of 

r supper 
-room ; the 
ow it was 
e shone in all his lustre, and won the heart of 
m. he took almost all for partners, one after the 


had cleared considerably by this time. 


ll, were the ne plus ultra of comicality. ow 


o me this merry exhibition proved anything but le. 
Adolphe drew 


What in the previous evening I had taken 
the effect of drink. . Was 
nce ~ my That 
aria’s future happiness 
fred 

M. Adolphe would be gone in the morn- 


“ could scarcely —y 3 for the harrowing thought that 
haunted me, and set out by 

up the mountain. Locomotion and fresh 
medicine for the ailments of the mind, and did not fail me on 
this occasion. 
mind to submit my observations to the doctor, and take coun- 
sel from his tried experience. I was, accordingly, wending 
my way towards home to have a hasty breakfast, and then 


break of day for a long expedition 
air are my infallible 


After a full two hours’ ramble, I made up my 


immediately to the village, when lo! at the turning of 


P 
a = overtook the doctor himself. He was returning from 
a 


et up the mountain, to which he had been summoned in 
the night. 


“T was just of to you,” said I; and then and 


there I told him of my perplexity, and gave him an account of 
M. Adolphe’s doings during the last twenty-four hours, with 
the accuracy and minuteness of a medical student reporting 
the symptoms of a patient confided to his care by his professor. 
The doctor pronounced ed 
drunkenness. 
a of the young man in the morning; it was an in- 


at once the case one of confirm 
What characterized it as such, he said, was the 


ble symptom, as he had been able to ascertain, from alas! 


too frequent an experience. Habitual d 


runkards, previous to 
raising themselves up by a dose of stimulant, felt, and looked 
in fact, like culprits—to bogrow, as he said, my graphic and 


felicitous simile. 


The doctor's opinion coincided too well with my personal 
impression not to a decisive weight with it; yet it 
seemed hard—and I told him so—to convict a man, as it were, 
on one day’s evidence, and act against him upon it. 

“What do you mean by acting ?” asked the doctor. 


“Why,” said I, “the young lady ought to be warned.” 
He laughed a dry laugh, and said, “ I have warned against 
drun! girls by the score, with no better result than los- 


ing them as patients. None so deaf, you know, as those who 
won’t hear.” 

“T have not arrived at my time of life, dear doctor, without 
knowing what one ordinarily gets for one’s pains in such 
occurrences, but there may be exceptions; and then, it is 
an affair of conscience. If I only could get some additional 
evidence !” 

“Is there no chance,” asked the doctor, “of having this 
young man down at the baths for a few days?” 

I said I fearefl there was none ; business nailed him to town ; 
he could only leave on Saturday peniies. : 

The doctor considered a moment; then said, “ You shall 
have your bit of additional evidence, though. Here is how it 
shall be. Malle. Maria has me ey pay for leave 
to go to the Rothen Fite. en Fite a high point on 
the mountain, cay accessible to carriages, and from whence 
there is a beau view. I shall grant her leave for Sunday 
next—she is well now to stand the exertion—but on 
condition that I shall of the sy, to make sure of her 
committing no imprudences. At the same time I shall men- 
tion you as willing to make the excursion ; that will lead to 
Ay invited. The trip will take us six hours at least. 

e’ll see how M. Adolphe stands the trial.” 

The scheme ed beyond our wishes ; I say beyond, 
because it had a tail, with which we could have weil dis- 
| ne However, of this in its place. Well, then, Mdlle. 

brought me word in due time, that the doctor had 
at last consented to her to the Rothen Fite next Sun- 
day; that he was to be of the party, and I too. M. Adolphe, 
on his side, when told of the arrangement on the fol) 
Saturday, expressed his delight with all the flow of words an 
spirits incident to the hour—nine o'clock in the evening. But 
at five in the morning it was quite another story. We had the 
greatest difficulty in wrenching him from his slumbers; and, 
when at last he made his ap , rather than the looks of 
a young lover bent on a tiful excursion with his be- 
trothed, his were those of a criminal called up for execution. 
I may say, without e that he sustained the cha- 


racter — . the expedition. 

Not that he did not strive hard to shake hiniself up, and 
look alive; but he lacked the stamina for it; he had not a 
breath of life in him. Even blind Mdlle. Maria noticed, and 


- | asked the reason of, his state of collapse and intense look of 


ennui. He pl bad headache; the sun was so hot, he 
said. We our best, the doctor and I, to entertain and in- 
terest her, but in vain; where the finest view imaginable 
failed, what could our efforts do? The mention of the bad 
headache had taken all the sun out of her eyes. He scarcely 
tasted the provisions we had taken with us, and even refused 
the glass of wine, his allotted part of the one small bottle in 
our possession. Our stay at the Rothen Fite was of the 


shortest; our drive home dull and silent. We reached 
Schranksteinbad 


at eleven, a full hour before our time. M. 
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Adolphe said he would go and lie down till dinner, when he 
h —nay, made sure of being quite himself 

e dinner bell py es twelve as usual, and... .here comes 
the tail. M. Adolphe so well employed the interval, that 
to see him, and say, wad ooce, “ He is tipsy,” was, for the doc- 
tor and me, one and the same thing. e learned afterwards 





































Sw pom hile residing them and able 
ie; it was while among 
to consult them like living dictionaries, that, wits the hel of 
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from Jungfrau Madeline ‘hae Be bat cated Sr ond am ep ~ ne poe eens Soe oe oi 
to room 4& bottle o! wasser, under pretence of wash- there a accoun! , from 
- ¥ of the sixteenth century, w the is supposed to 


ing his head with it. His bloodshot eyes, tottering gait, and 
incipient thickness of utterance intimated too clearly that 


eagerness to make up for the long deprivation of stimulant had first discovered by Ximenes at Chichicastenango. These years 
betrayed him into taking an overdose. are not over. We may appeal, however, to the autho- 
M. Adolphe — by declaring that he would not sit down | rity of the MS. itself, which ae the royal dynasties down 
at the low end of the table, so far from his dear friends—the 


to the Spanish ——- and ends with the names of the two 
i Don Juan Rojas and Don Juan Cortes, the sons of 
‘ecum and Te T rinces, though entirely subject 
to the Spaniards, were allowed to retain the insignia of romaiy 
to the year 1558, and it is shortly after their time that the S. 
is supposed to have beenwritten. The author himself in 
the beginning that he wrote “after the word of God ( 
Dios) had been preached, in the midst of Christianity ; and that 
he did #0 because people could no Io see the “ Popol Vuh,” 
wherein it was clearly shown that they came from the other 


doctor, my guest for the re agen with me the presidential 
1: d is and Mdile. Maria’s cover close 


company, who had to move down to make room for them. 
He next called for cham: e ; and, on the waiter asking how 
many champagne glasses he ought to bring, he answered as 
many ag there were people at table. Then he began giving 
toasts and drinking them conscientiously, rattling on the 
and getting up at every moment to go and hobnob with 


z 
E 
S 


this and that guest, who happened to be out of arm’s length. side of the sea, the account of our living in the land of shadow, 
Then....but what is the use of dwelling on a scene as dis- | and how we saw light and life.” There is no attempt at claim- 
gusting as it is unfortunately familiar? ho has not seen a 5 bee his work any extrav t age or mysterious authority. 
man half-drunk bent on making himself completely so, with a | It is acknowledged to have written when the Castilians 
zeal worthy of a better cause? All that I could do, and that I | were the rulers of the land; when bishops were the 
did, in my capacity of chairman, was to shorten the meal as | word of Dios, the new God; when the ancient traditions of the 
much as could be decently done. The doctor and I, seem- people became ually lost. Even the title of“ ay er plow 
ingly which the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg has given to work, 


in jest, dragged reluctant M. Adolphe into the —- 
him seated on a chair, from which, before , he 
to the ground in a state of coma, as the doctor scienti- 
termed it. So we had him carried to his room, and 
©) ed to his bed. 

How was Malle. Maria affected by this disgraceful episode? 
Well, believe it or not, Mdlle. Maria enjoyed the sport indoors 
very keenly; I daresay, in the r young lady’s eyes, M. 
Adolphe had no equal for wit, fan, and jo lity. The catas- 
trophe that followed in the open air, took her quite by sur- 
prise. She looked alarmed and and ke 
that surely it was the sun. The kind-hearted people aro 
to tranquillize her, agreed that it was the sun. I myself, 
when she appealed to me, laid it all at the door of the sun. 
Incredible the number of barefaced lies we tell with a good 
intention ! 

Nobody, but Mdille. Maria, who had probably little sleep, if 
any, that night, saw M. Adulphe next day. He was already 

e when I went out for my early morning walk. I let two 

ys slip by; and then, ovaliing myoat of a moment of pri- 
vacy, threw out to her a dubitative hint or two. I did so 
with all the care and delicacy of touch of a mother dressing 
the bleeding wound of a dear babe. She stood up in arms, re- 
pelled the charge with scorn, flatly denied all the circum- 
stances with which I supported it, made even a weapon of 
my admission that it was the sun—in a word, was as absurd 
as women always are in like circumstances. A similar at- 
tempt made at my earnest instigation by the doctor, had a 
result. She sent instantly word to her aunt to come 

and take her away, and departed in high d I wrote a 
letter to her; the letter was returned to me, opened, but 


E. 
E 


is not claimed for it by its author. He says that he wrote 
when the “Popol Vuh,” was no longer to be seen. Now 
“Popol Vuh” means the book of the people, and referred to 
the traditional literature in which all that was known about 
early history of the nation, their religion and ceremonies, was 
haaded down from age to age. 

It is to be regretted that the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg 
should have sanctioned the application of this name to the 
Quiché MS. discovered by Father Ximenes, and that he should 


A 


Ximenes, Such small inaccuracies are sure to produce great 
confusion. N but a desire to have a fine sounding title 
could have led the editor to commit this mistake, for he him- 
self confesses that the work published by him has no right to 
the title “ Popol Vuh,” and that “ Popol Vuh” does not mean 
“Livre sacré.” Nor is there any more reason to su , With 
the learned Abbé, that the two books of the Quiché MS. 
contain an almost literal transcript of the “ Popol Vuh,” or 
that the “ Poe Vuh” was the original of the “ Teo-Amoxtli,” 
Book of the Toltecs. All we know is, that the 

wrk because the “ Popol Vuh” 


kind, nay repen 
saeey wane. whom she had made the 

acq the certainty that my worst anticipations were realised. 
The last I knew of the husband of the young lady im black 
was that he had been dismissed his situation, and was bus 
drinking his wife’s little portion ; a case so common under 
latitades—perhaps more especially common in the more 
northern ones—that it scarcely elicits any notice.—To be con- 
tinued. 


ic! 
conquest had wn e to 
the writer had probably to depend chiefly on his own recol- 
lections. To extract consecutive history from 
tions, is simply impossible. All is vague, 


dern idea, of which few only of the t had any 
conception. If we had the exact words of the “ Popol Vuh, 
we should probably find no more history there than we find 


§ 


tradictory, 
a mo- 


—__>—_—_ in the Quiché MS. as it now stands. Now and then, it is true, 

P oO VU one imagines one sees i and but in 

OPOL 4 the next all is chaos again. It may be difficult to confess 

Coneluded. beer with all the page = carly migrations > | — 

The“ Popul Vuh,” or the sacred book of the people of Guate-| jan pg gf yen yy So Pb aye 
mala, of which the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg has just |Greece, we know aching of Greek history before the Olym- 


piads, and very little even then. Yet the true historian 
not allow himself to indulge in any illusions on this subject, 
and he shuts his eyes even to the most plausible reconstruc- 


tions. 

The same applies with a force increased a hundredfold to 
the ancient history of the races of America, and the 
sooner this is acknowledged the better for the credit of Ameri- 
can Even the traditions of the immigrations of the 
Chichimecs, Colhuas, and Nahuas, which form the staple of 
all American ani uarians, are no better than the Greek tradi- 
tions about , Zolians, and Ionians ; and it would be 
a mere waste of time to construct out of such elements @ sys- 
tematie history, only to be destroyed again sooner or later by 
some Niebuhr, Grote, or Lewis. 

But if we do not find gy be} the stories of the ancient 
races of the Guatemala, we do find materials for studying their 
character, for analysing their religion and mythology, for com- 

ing their ples of morality, their views of virtue, 

with those of other races 


published the original text, together with a literal French 
translation, holds a very prominent rank among the works 
composed by natives in their own native dialects, and written 
down by them with the letters of the Roman alphabet. There 
are but two works that can be compared with it in their im- 
to the student of American antiquities and American 
an . namely, the “ Codex Chimalpopoca” in Nahuatl, 
the ancient written lan of Mexico, and the “ Codex Cak- 
chiquel,” in the dialect of Guatemala. These, together with 
the work published by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg under 
the title of “ Popul Vub,” must form the starting-point of all 
critical inquiries into the antiquities of the American people. 
The first point which has to be determined with regard to 
books of this kind is whether they are genuine: whether they 
are what they pretend to be—com ons about three centu- 
ries old, founded on the oral traditions and the hic 
documents of the ancient inhabitants of America, and written 
in the dialects as spoken at the time of Columbus, Cortez, and 
Pizarro. What the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg has to say 
on this point amounts to this—The manuscript was first dis- 
covered by Father Francisco Nimenes towards the end of the 
seventeenth hen He was curé of Santo-Tomas Chichicas- 
tuated about three leagues south of Santa-Cruz del 


, si 
Qui and twenty-two leagues north-east of Guatemala. He pe cay ory pes mi? this ‘and other A 


was well acquainted with the | of the natives of Gua-| Ss may have felt more or less the influence of 
teniala, aud has left a dictionary 0 Oo three pen en MSS. may Dey Christian ideas, and if so, we have no sufficient 
his “ Tesoro de las Lenguas » Cali ey that the stories they tell represent to us the Ameri- 


f 
v of the preachers of San-Vincente de Chiapas Guate- 
mala, in four yolumes, Of this he left two copies. it three 
volumes only were still in existence when the A Brasseur 
de Bourbourg visited Guatemala, and they are said to contain 
valuable information on the history and traditions of the coun- 





try. The first volume contains the Spanish translation of the | marks ought Abbé Brasseur 
manuscript which occupies us at t. The Abbé Brasseur ae vs ape to pret we my og poet 
de Bourbourg copied that translation in 1855. About the same | jent work, and w adding a hope he may be able to 
time a German traveller, Dr. Scherzer, happened to be at Gua-| realize his plan of a“ of ents 
temala, and had copies made of the works of Ximenes. These | written in the in languages, to assist the student ot 
were published at Vienna, in 1856.* The French Abbé, how- | the history and of ancient America,” a collection of 
ever, was not satisfied with a mere reprint of the text and its which the work now is to form the first volume 


fies trust cathe end rweehe t) 
as un we uen! ee. 

ae Ee, in Amerie ba ccanieed 6 ractical He AN 
several of the native dialects, particularly of the Ww 

is still spoken in various dialects by about six thou- 
® Mr. A. Helps was the first to point out the importance of this 
work in his excellent “ History of the Spanish Conquest in Ame- 


which he quali- 
The Quiché MS. Ana Soa 
an account 
eee es lisentl enalenion of the Abbé 
Bourbourg, with all the uncouth names of divine and other 
beings that have to act their in it, it does not leave m4 
clear onour -_ 


clear impression ono srares stand out more dandy, 


i 





he was in daily intercourse with | 

















make us feel that there was a groundwork of noble concep. 
tions which has been covered and distorted by an aftergrowth 
of fantastic nonsense. We shall do best for 

— oe wy proper py oe Boge only bewilder the 

and which convey no i oven 00 he ether 7 
will require yay epee research “before it . 
mined whether names so ly applied 
were intended as the names of so many t 
or as the names of the various manifestation 
same Power. At all events, they are of no importance to us 
till we can connect more distinct ideas than it is possible to 
gather from the materials now at hand with such inharmo- 
nious sounds as Tzakol, Bitol, Alom, Qaholom, Hun-Ahpu- 
Vuch, Gucumatz, Quax-Cho, &c. Their supposed meanings 
are in some cases very appropea®. such as the Creator, the 
Fashioner, the r, the Vivifier, the Ruler, the Lord of 
the green planisphere, the Lord of the azure surface, the heart 
of heaven ; in other cases we cannot fathom the original in- 
tention of names such as the feathered serpent, the white boar 
le tireur de sarbacane au sarigue, and others; and they there- 
fore sound to our ears simply absurd. Well, the Quichés be- 
lieved that there was a time when all that exists in heaven and 
earth was made. All was then in se, all was calm and 
silent ; all was immovable, all 
the heavens was empty. There was no man, no animal, no 
shore, no trees; heaven alone existed. The face of the earth 
was not to be seen; there was only the still expanse of the sea 
and the heaven above. Divine Beings were on the waters like 
a growing t. Their voice was as they meditated 
and consul , and when the dawn rose, man appeared. Then 
the waters were commanded to retire, the earth was established 
that she might bear fruit and that the light of day might shine - 
on heaven and earth. 

“ Por ( said) we shall receive neither glory nor honour 
from all we have created until there is a human being—a being 
endowed with reason. ‘ Earth’ (they said) and in a moment the 
earth was formed. Like a vapour it rose into being, mountains 
appeared from the waters like lobsters, and the great moun. 
tains were made. Thus was the creation of the earth, when 
it was fashioned by those who are the Heart of heaven, the 
Heart of the earth; for thus were they called who first gave 
TT to them, heaven and earth being still inert and sus- 
pended in the midst of the waters.” 


Then follows the creation of the brute world, and the disap- 
pointment of the gods when they command the animals to tell 
their names and to honour those who had created them. Then 
the gods said to the animals, 

“ You will be changed, because you cannot speak. We have 
yams oy our speech. You shall have your food and your 
dens © woods and crags; for our glory le nos pestiet, ond 
you do not invoke us. will be beings that can 
salute us: we shall make them capable of obeying. Do your 
task ; as to your flesh, it will be broken by the tooth.” 

Then follows the creation of man. His flesh was made of 
earth (terra glaise). But man was without cohesion or power, 
inert and aqueous ; he could not turn his head, his it was 


blic | dim, and though he had the gift of speech, he had no intellect. 
ed in the water. 


He was soon consum 

And the gods a second time how to create beings 
that should adore them, and after some magic —— 
men were made of wood, and multiplied. But they 
no heart, no intellect, no recollection of their Creator j,thet 
did not lift up their heads to their Maker, and they wi 
a and were swallowed up by the waters. 

follows a third creation, man being made of a tree 

called teité, woman of the marrow of a reed (sibac). They, too, 
did neither think nor before him who had made them, 
and they were likewise inundated and destroyed. The whole 
nature—animals, trees, and stones—turned against men to re- 
venge the they had suffered at their hands, and the 
race is to be found in smal! mon- 


to do with the creation, th: it ends with two of its heroes 

into sun and moon. It is a story very much 
the Brahmans or the German MAhrchen. 
Some of the principal actors in it are clearly divine beings 
who have been brought down to the level of 4 


and jorm feats and tricks so strange and incredible that in 
them we imagine ourselves in the midst of the Ars- 


again as fish into men ; and the introduction of 
animals endowed with reason and As in the German 
peculiarities in the and natural 


pened once upon a time—for instance, the stumpy tail of the 
bear, by his misfortune when he went out fishing on the ice— 
so we in the American tales “that it was when the two 


his blood, namely, w and white maize. Four men are 
mentioned as the real ancestors of the human race, or rather 
of the race of the They were neither begotten by 
the gods nor born of woman, but their creation was » wonder 
wrought by the Creator. could reason and speak, their 
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and rice straw, marabout feathers in wreaths or half wreaths,| tween the two countries which has sprung up out of that 
A — Ae Sooeet ¢! feathers on = top of the bonnet, are fayourite 
languages instead of one. Esthonian story quoted gs. mmings m 

pee i igin of Language,” hardly | mode, as they have been so much ex 


wise treaty, the Americans gain at least as much as the Cana- 


in front are no longer /a|dians. The only difference is that the trade forms a much 
; a medium is} larger proportion of our commerce than of theirs. 


any points of coincidence with the Mosaic accounts.) much more el t and becoming. At one of our most 8 to the provisions of the treaty itself, they affect interests 


The analogies, therefore, as well as the 


the 9th chapter of Genesis 


tor, the Heart of 
aa spoke while m 


there be seed an 


ies, between 
and the chapter here 
from the MS. require special attention. 

“ All had but one , and they did not invoke as yet | of Azoff. Feathers in the 
either wood or stones ; they only remembered the word of the trimming, and are very beco . We must not foi 
heaven and earth. 

editating on what was hidden by | med with pink 

the spring of day; and full of the sacred word, full of love, 
obedience, and fear, they made their 
eyes up to heaven, they asked for sons and daug 

“« Hail! O Creator and Fashioner, thou who seest and hearest 
us! do not forsake us,O God who art in heaven and earth, 
heart of the sky, heart of the earth! Give us offspring and 


prayers, and lifting their 
hters. 


| of black silk. 


% fashionable modiste’s we saw a bonnet of violet crape, a feather | so various and so changeable that we judge it almost impossi- 
translated | falling at the side, and under the front a touffe of the same | ble to say which party on the whole ives the greatest faci- 
feathers. The same model was Re nape in crape and velvet | lities from them. We say facilities, because after all the gain 

of the bonnets torm a | has not been so much in opening up new markets to the pro- 

rget | ducers of either country, as in enabling them respectively, ac- 

to mention a very pretty bonnet of pink and black silk, trim- | coi to the various circumstances of seasons and arrange- 
feathers en diademe; another of violet silk and | ments for traffic to get to old markets in the cheapest and best 

crape mixed, trimmed with violet marabout feathers; a| way. But, if we are to go beyond the treaty, there can be no 
bouquet of the same feathers inside, and on each side a rosette | question that all the liberality is on our side, as Mr. Galt and 


Mr. Rose conclusively showed. We have no discriminating 


The hair is no Jonger worn dressed so low at the back ; the | duties; we admit foreign ships to register; we have no 
plaits and curls are much more raised. This change has been monopoly even of the coasting trade; and our canals and 
inevitable with the hair waved, and the pouffs placed in front ; | rivers are as free to the Americans as ourselves. Perhaps we 


descendants as na een the sun and dawn shall advance. Let | the profile of the coiffure was too long with the hair dressed | need not boast of this, because we have been liberal for our 


ht. Let us always walk on open 


on roads where there is no ambush. Let us always be quiet | will not fail to be adopted.—Le Pollet. 


and in peace with those who are ours. May our lives run on 
happily. Give us a life secure from reproach. 
— for harvest, and let there be light. 

“They then proceeded to the town of Tulan, where they 


received their 


“ And when all the tribes were gathered 
was chanard. ond Fma + not un 
they arrived at . It was there that they separated, and | practical illustrations of th r of tl 
pA went to the East, others came here. as the - ot Lies t 
of the four ancestors of the human race became 


Let there be 


ther their speech 
each other 


—__a————- 


THE GREAT SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


paths, | low behind; this change is, therefore, one of good taste, and | own interests, knowing that the way to enrich ourselves is not 


to repel all other traders but our own; but to welcome to our 
ports and cities all who will swell the business transactions 
there. Nevertheless, this enlightened selfishness on our part 
does afford to the merchants and shipowners of the United 


If any proof were needed of the vast importance and value | States facilities which we would gladly have on the other 
of Electro telegraphic communication, it would be sufficient to side of the Lakes, but from which we are shut out 7 
refer our readers to the detailed report we have laid before another kind of selfishness—one which is not enlightened, 
r | them of the soirée of Mr. and Mrs. Gurney, in which so many|but narrow. It is certainly ludicrous enough, and yet 

hs agency were fur-|n0t more so than most of the propositions of the old 
language nished. It was an excellent idea to place the assembly in di- | fashioned political economists, that we are blamed for giving 
erent. | rect communication with the most distant spots to which the | foreigners all sorts of facilities tor using our waters, while we 


‘ Alas,’ they said, ‘we have left our language.” How has this | wires actually at work extended, and keep up conversation | are debarred from the use of theirs. But the Americans have 
happened? Weare ruined! How could we have been led | between London and St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew in South- | for this complaint an easy remedy. If we have injured them 


into error? We had but one 


lan; our form of worship was but one. 
is not good, replied all the tribes in the woods and under the 


lianas. 


The rest of the work, which consists altogether of four 
books, is taken up with an account of migrations of the 


What we have done 


when we came to Tu-| ern Russia, Vienna, Trieste, and Verona, the distance in the | by opening our waters and takin, off our tolls, let them injure 

latter case being five thousand miles, It was pleasant, indeed, | U8 by doing the same thingin their waters. We wish we could 
to send a message to the capital of Russia, inquiring after the | provoke them to it. We are sure that we should gain by it, 
health of the Emperor, and in four minutes’ time to learn that | and we are quite certain that, having once punished us in this 
his Majesty was quite well; and to receive another from the | Manner, they would never cease to continue the infliction. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, expressing his wishes as to the re-| We entire 


agree, however, in the sensible and cordial 


tribes from the East, and their various settlements. The four | vival of the communication with America, and his ho that | spirit with which Mr. Galt spoke—a spirit which we wish for 


ancestors of the ee ae a had a lon 
at last they came to die, they ey gm 
manner, and left to their sons w 


life, and when 
a mysterious 
hat is called the Hi Ma- 


ly means what he tells us 





, 


Valentia may again be the point of departure from Ireland. | every reason had been more widely diffused in both countries 
More important and gratifying was it to receive a communi- my A 

cation from Alexandria respecting his Royal Highness the | What is desirable for both countries is not the destruction, but 
jesty, which was never to be opened by human hands. What| Prince of Wales. That message was in reply to an inquiry 
it was we do not know. There are many subjects of interest | made by the company, and was received at Prince’s Gate only | the germ, has been so 
in the chapters which follow, only we must not look for his- | forty m 

tory, although the author evident! 
about the successive generations of kings 
But when he brings us down at last after sun 


the few months last past, and we think with him that 


the extension of the application of a principle which, even in 
fertile of good results. We know the 


nutes after the return message was despatched from difficulties which lie at every step of the path ; but if the lead- 
Alexandria. As our readers have already seen, it conveyed |ing minds of the two coun become duly impressed with a 
historical. | the gratifying news that the youthful Prince was quite well, | conviction of the immense good which may be attained in this 
and was to leave for Jaffa and the Holy Land on Friday morn- | direction, we do not 


despair of a sure, though gradual, i 
as 


wars, and rebellions to the arrival of the Castilians, we find ing, having been highly delighted with his visit to Egypt and | gress towards a development of profitable intercourse, suc 
that between the first four ancestors of the human or of the | his trip up the Nile. 


Quiché race and the last of their royal dynasties, there inter- | 


vene only fourteen generations, 
was, ends with the confession 


—_ > 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


mixed flowers, or 


bouquets, stars, or ts u 
dress: i man 


y occasions. 

The following is a description of a ball-room dress worn by 
the Empress:—A robe of white tulle, covered with 
up to the knees, looking like a veritable cloud, with diamon 
sash was not worn round the waist, 
but asa scarf. The lower part of the 


scattered all over it. 


with wide pm before and behind, 
velvet tas ® were pl: 


monds. B 
oO 


e 
—_ f diamonds 
velvet, rather close round the throat. The coiffure wasa} In our 


d 


devotedness of 
over with all | Mr. Gurney, and those who are associated with him in the de The late naval battles in Hampton Roads have thoroughly 


ues, a8 @ pattern. 
shades, black stripes on a blue ground, violet de Parme, brown, 
violet, &c., are also much liked; and, with trimming, make 
suitable dresses for morning visits, or even for dinner. Irish 
poplin is nearly as much in favour as foulard. Taffetas glacé, 
ornamented with lace in grecquies, or lozenge form, or with 

pon it,is better adapted for more 


and covered with dia- | been de 
aced on the shoulders with 


strongly repeat our admiration of the earnest 


at present can hardly be imagined on either side of the lines.— 


The general intelligence of the age, in which this kingdom | Montreal Herald, April 12. 
and the author, whoever he | Participates with other countries throughout the world, cannot 
rest satisfied without ing all the advantages which the 
“'Phis is all that remains of the existence of Quiché ; for it | electric telegraph places within our reach, and we cannot too 
is impossible to see the book in which to: 


read eve: as it has — ~ 
those of Quiche! It is now ed Sai 


—_——_ @—_—__—_—. 
DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


termination to revive the line of electric communication be-| #!armed the British Parliament for the es of their coast. 
8. 


| tween this country and America, including our own territo: 


| and the United States, as well as all those nationalities that 


Their wooden walls, and even their stone walls, avail nothing 
iron-plated steamshi The English coast is vulner- 


may seek the benefit of this communication when the link of| *le atany moment to any Power which these ter- 


| connexion between the Old World and the New shall be re- | Tible vessels. Now it is known to the British oligarchy that 
The material just “4 the most in vogue is foulard. It is | stored. 
texture | 


Napoleon Yaar pr these ships in abundance, and that he has 


as that so much worn many! We refer to our full report for evidence that good dds | been silently and secretly constructing them for a long time. 

and js | are now furnished for the most sanguine hopes that the next| Hence their —_ 4nd nee, prevented = — 

‘he | experiment will prove successful. The improvements in so | C4!ying out policy of his uncle, and chastising Eng roe 
with | treating the gutta percha as to increase its wer, . 

ekins, in all | the pra thee er of the wires, by which twelve wo | aoe be | coast fortifications. The invention of ate ag — — 

transmitted in one minute, instead of four anda half, and the pao tested at Sones oar 8 has ren yo “(— 

improved string coating of the wires, instead of tarred rope as | 0! BO —ae: and w may e er 0 = 

in the former wire, together with the great improvements in pale. Their sheet anchor PA, . Se wer at the 

the electrical test-instruments, all constitute elements of future | mercy of their more warlike Gallic neighbour. The problem 

success, which warrant the renewal of the great work. In this of a successful invasion is now solved. Had the elder Napo- 

department of practical science our countrymen fail not to pro- leon 

gress at a steady pace, and to learn from experience of the bee 

t Recntly beck placed beneakh thelr contol OF the im {land not been an island, and hud it formed part of the 

4 creased skill with which difficulties are now treated we may continent of Europe, contiguous to France, no one can doubt 

refer for a remarkable illustration to the fact stated by Mr, | that she would either be annexed to the dominant Power 

body was of sky-blue, | Stuart Wo that a cable, 600 miles in len which had | of the Continent, or, at best, would hold about the same rela- 

ia. in water from 1,600 to 1,800 deep, was tion to France as does Belgium or Italy. The insular position 

taken up to remove a knot, and afterwards safely restored to|° Britannia, and her command of the seas, protected her 

th emal 't tence er pet a flg es pedal fhe renewing the strips her of her strength like Samson shorn of his hair. 


but the ier presented by her navy, and in some d 


such an instrumentality, England would have 
at this day, either a dependency of France 
‘0 


n, or, 
if still independent, a fourth rate petty Power. Had Eng: 


against the world in arms. But the battle of Hampton Roads 


bow of blue velvet, upon which were diamond wheat-ears; at | Transatlantic cable, we noticed the great pecuniary saving Henceforth France is destined to rule all Europe. Louis Na- 


the side leaves of the same colour as the bow, formi 
; in the midst of these leaves were numerous 


its, which uced a c 


curls descen from the back 


by acomb with 


forming 
velvet of a light shade not been 
beautiful. The 


produced was very 


and brilliant effect. 


an Atlantic telegraph 


Another dress, worn by a lady of rank at’a full-dress dinner | cheap to the country to lay one annually. 


a half wreath mod 
of turquoise blue flowers, without leaves or buds; these flo-| from Mr. Adams, the American Min 
wers seemed made of and here and there a star of | 
diamonds shone amongst them. 


this time prevents our e 


terest 





Many circumstances favour the renewal of this important | Temains to # : , - . a 
centre addition already noticed lieves this is his destiny, and it isthe pinnacle of his ambition. 
ipo nay ee em faeiae te, thy othe eA mrt —- In order to be euccessfal in so great an enterprise, Napoleon 
pendants alternately of ds and turquoises. | made a very liberal offer to her Majesty’s Government of as- | deems it necessary . . 
The erately elevated sistan ying ‘ nayal Power of the world—the United States. Hence the visit 
—s dee te. ee Add pee be 3 fratifying on hee. of Mercier to Richmond. It has been stated recently that Na- 
Government thinks the project is one in which Great Britain | Poleon had suddenly changed his ay! in reference to the 
should take the initiative, bos euthoriod to say una it will STS sau to recall his recognition of 
TAPP fe unhapp peed of Poe hepa ai of the South. Now, the object of the visit of Mercier is to tell 
n 7 more than is thus promised ; | J¢#. Davis and his Cabinet that they must submit at once; 
but it is to find thet “sesidet ail the odloaities ‘| that if they do not France will take part with the North, and 
casaque and the wide sleeves, which | which the Felon Government is at t distracted, it is 
| juive.— Another _ able, in this manner, to show its deep in in the un- 


a half| which had been realised by a message sent by our Government ne will now carry out the unfinished ro/e of his uncle, and 
et comms a gg Rem Me fllustrations. rina aay * ter the Thames, bombard London, and tame the pride of the 
disdem. Diamonds on  stsied that the exble from. Valentis: to Rewfoundiand. hat | France upon the lonely rock of St. Helena, where he gnawed 
seen before, but the effect | worked 20 days, during which 271 messages, 2,855 words, or | 0Ut his own vitals. Before his invasion of Russia he had pre- 
13,900 letters were transmitted from Newfoundland to Valentia, 2 he Conti Proce y . 
and 129 from Valentia to Newfoundland, containing 1,474| ment of the alarming movement on the Continent, y 
t is quite| words, or 7,000 letters, were transmitted. From the fact that | ‘¢ Pa agree | by meee to divert the storm from herself, 
trims messages had been transmitted tha nen tates chec Pp ‘ 

woeiet — should last por ee it would ~ failure ; but Napoleon ITI. has avenged the defeat. He has 


n-plated vessels, now ready for action, wil! speedily en- 

lineal descendants of those who chained the mighty eagle of 
pared an immense expedition to England; but the develop- 
* The invasion of Russia was a 
since taken on the treachery of Austria = only 
e - 


aterloo and punish England. 


to be ona friendly footing with the greatest 


side of the North, 
ition of the belligerent rights 


settle the affair very soon. But if the Southern leaders will 
lay down their arms the Emperor of the French will inter- 








i to save their necks. This reasoning will probably be 
oe hg ow Be nee | the throat, hel an Aap -—Morning Advertiser, March setenet. Napoleon will then say to our government :—* See 
the top by a rich fe of passementerie, and was trimmed 2 AE YA . what I have done for you—I have restored the Union. I will, 
roun rows of braid.— black THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. moreover, sbandon exico, and all ——- rx cn conti 

trimmed round with a ruche chicorée ; teresti resent | ent. You have my permission appro’ Canada. 
heading to a flounce of quien or taffetas dope BA somoa te Sy Stas oe ~ yo $ Map sey want your secret friendship for my secret enterprises in Eu- 
wide—A fourth was a mantle of taffetas with a very wide . Both Mr. and Mr. Galt deserve the|7Pe- At least, I desire that you will pledge me that you will 
flounce of gui , headed with . This | thanks of the country as well for the attention which maintain a strict neutrality.” That, we think, he may fairly 
mantle has © Kind ¢ small hood, formed by two rows of gui-| they have given the subject with a view no doubt to place the calculate upon; and Gu, ney rT | out. eg ene 
sewed together, and at the back a row of taffetas em-| facts fairly before the Racin public in opposition to the | BOW master of the situation, and! he will be sure to make the 
Vreidered and Clenened with nereewr might be| one-sided report of their Committee of Congress, as for the | Dest of it.—New York Herald, Aprit 17. 
made with a taffetas flounce and | truly statesman-like spirit which pervaded all their words. ae meade, 
elthough more simple, it would lose none of its sty There can be no at all, however possible it would be Xmperial Parliament. 
Bonnets preserve the same shape as those worn in the win-| for the Americans by the abrogation of the , a8 an act of House of Commons, March 31. 
ter, and we are obliged to confess that there even | vengeance or coercion, to do us more harm + 
o Spetineey Soe “Heri etn ten eins coe Roane saces eaten sure ced no tenner een 
them an smount as as. . Sure al on e engagement betw 
much worn, trimmed with or ; w | we shoul ——- >} oe i 





should suffer. In the highly advantageous trade be-|the Monitor and Merrimac, and urged the consideration of 
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future prospects of defensive warfare. He argued in favour of 
small vessels like the Monitor in preference to stationary forts, 
and advocated the cessation of work on fortifications, and the 
construction of iron gun-boats or batteries instead. 

A general debate ensued, most of the speakers opposing out- 
lay on fortifications. 

Sir G. C. Lewis and Lord C. Pacer, on behalf of the Go- 
yernment, warned the House against hasty action, and the 
enormous expense this revolution in naval warfare would en- 
tail. They questioned whether the Merrimac and Monitor had 
thrown any new light on the subject, and thought forts could 
be made to maintain their superiority. They believed artil- 

lery could be made to crush these iron vessels. It would not 
do to proceed hastily without further experience, but the Go- 
vernment would watch the ——— carefully. The subject 
stopped without action, but Mr. Bernal Osborne gave formal 
notice of a motion that it is expedient to suspend the con- 
struction of forts at Spithead until the value of iron-roofed 
gunboats for the defence of ports, shal! be fully constructed. 
Thursday, April 3. 

Mr. OsporneE moved his resolution. He referred to the ex- 
ploits of the Merrimac and Monitor, and claimed that the in- 
vention of the principle of the Monitor belonged to Capt. Coles, 
whose plans were long since submitted to the Admiralty, and 
reported favourably upon and then shelved. He opposed per- 
manent fortifications, and hoped that the Government would 
not plunge into useless expenditure on them. Sir Morton Peto 
seconded the resolution. 

Lord PALMERSTON admitted the great importance of the 
question, and rejoiced that it was not brought forward in a 
party spirit. The question had occupied the earnest attention 
of the Government. He did not deny that the action of the 
Merrimac and Monitor had taught a lesson, but while it had 
done that in one direction, it had also given a warning in 
another, as showing what they could not do as well as w 
they could do. He pointed out the drawbacks of the Monitor, 
onluhes England was doing with iron ships, and said that 
tenders had m sent out for the construction of a ship on 
Capt. Coles’ principle. He questioned the expediency of en- 
tirely neglecting fortifications, and favoured both forts and 
floating batteries. He said the Government was not averse to 
suspending the works at Spithead for atime. The Defence 
Committee had been instructed to reconsider the subject, and 
—_ Easter he would bring the whole subject again before the 

ouse. 

After some further debate, the reaplution was amended, to 
the effect that the House will, at an early day, empower the 
Government to expend the money voted tor fortifications, 
&c., on iron-sheathed vessels, and was then agreed to. 

THE BUDGET. 

Mr. GLAapsTonE made his financial exhibit. He stated the 
actual SS pere of the Government in the past year was 
£70,888,000, and the revenue £69,674,479, showing a deficit of 
£1,000,000. He estimated the revenue next year at £70,000,- 
000, and the expenditure at £70,040,000, thus showing a small 
surplus. As regards changes in duties and taxes, the only al- 
teration of consequence is a commutation of the hop duty, the 
amount of which isto be got in the future from beer, at the 
rate of three pence per barrel, instead of from the material. 
The duty on playing cards is reduced from one shilling to 
three pence. Foreign bonds and loans of all descriptions are 
oe one eighth per cent. The other ehanges are merely mo- 
difications of Sunday licenses and the wine duties. The 15th 
of September is the day fixed for the repeal of the hop duty. 
Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his speech, adverted to the 
great drawbacks arising from the American crisis, which had 
turned out worse than anticipated. The cotton crisis was a 
most serious feature to England. A blockade had, of course, 
been ex , but it proved far more vigorous, and extended 
over a er line of coast, than had been anticipated, and its 
effect had been nearly to double the price of cotton. e loss 
on American trade was great, the exports having fallen from 
nearly twenty-two millions sterling in 1860, to only nine mil- 
lions sterling in 1861. Trade with America, according to re- 
cent returns, was, however, improving. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

b. - THIRTY-SEVENTH Be eager Pe ene Rf? National 
Academy of consisting of Original Wor y Liv! Ar- 
tists, is WOW OPEN, for the Season, at the Galleries, 625 
way. 

| Tickets 50 cts. Single Admission 25 cts. 
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YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1862. 
The Old World ; the Iron-Age. 

Not many years have elapsed, since universal journaldom 
in this Republic was pleased to make merry over the “ panic” 
said to exist among our countrymen at home, respecting a pos- 
sible French invasion. There was no particular aptness in 
the term; but it tickled the American ear mightily, and so 
went the accustomed round. But inasmuch as it is as hard to 
laugh, as it is to beat, Britons out of their ways and wills, 
the so-called “ panic” resulted in the organization of a mag- 
nificent corps of Volunteers—a solid and durable national 
gain. And now comes on another “ panic,” if we may believe 
our ready-witted brethren about us, glad to relieve the sad 
seriousness of their own affairs by a taunt or a fling across the 
water. Let the gibe pass. As the former “panic” gave us 
a great lift in military eyes, so we doubt not the newly alleged 
alarm will bear fruit no less profitable, for there is no denying 
that, if the late conflict between the Monitor and the Merrimac 
wasa warning to certain famous old “ wooden walls,” the re- 
cognition of this truth might almost be called instantaneous. 
Mails and despatches to the 6th inst. from Queenstown bear 





witness to the unusual promptitude with which the Parlia- 
mentary mind has been touched, and to the unwonted readiness 
of the Government to adopt unavoidable innovations. Most of 
our readers know already to what extent the papers received 
during the week literally teem with discussions on naval bat- 
teries, revolving towers, steam rams, and harbour defences, 
while this is the one main topic that has aroused a sluggish 
Parliament. We do not, it is trie, devote much space in our 
own columns to this engrossing theme—because, to tell truth, 
neither debates nor leading articles throw any new light 
upon it. The chief fact is the immediate determination of the 
House of Commons that the new and costly system of fixed 
land defences is to be suspended, with the full intention that 
the vast sums appropriated thereto shall be devoted to sea- 
worthy Monitors. An American chuckle over this sudden 
ehange may go then for what it is worth. The very same aban- 
donment of settled plans is already ordered here. The enor- 
mous fortifications, contemplated to defend Spithead and 
Portsmouth, will but follow the fate of similarly useless 
works at Sandy Hook and Staten Island, begun for the security 
of this port. The really lamentable thing is that the state of 
the public mind irf Christianized and civilized communities 
should suggest, if it does not warrant, such an investment of 
national wealth. We repeat our own wish that the time might 
come when every ship should be rendered invulnerable, every 
harbour impregnable, and every man—were it possible—ball- 
proof. Awaiting that Utopian state of things, we must watch 
the flight and penetrating powers of projectiles, and the rela- 
tive efficiency of metallic resistance. Fine Arts, truly! And 
yet there are fellows lecturing all round the land upon the 
dignity of human nature ! 

We beg pardon for this involuntary groan over the stern 
necessities of the time; but we could not altogether repress 
it, on seeing the most advanced nations of the world about to 
rush into another ruinous competition. Let us turn to 
something else, rejoicing, for instance, that our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Budget is deemed on the whole a satisfactory 
one. On a trifling item indeed—the duty on Fire Insurances— 
the Government has been beaten in the Commons’ by a 
majority of eleven votes; but there will not be any great 
conflict of principles, it is still surmised.—Other news there 
really is none, unless it be a revived impression that several] 
foreign potentates, the Emp Napoleon among the number, 
will be present at the opening of the grand International Ex. 
hibition, despite the absence of her Majesty and the Prince of 
Wales. 

The most striking item from the continent was telegraphed 
from Madrid to Queenstown, on the day of the Canada’s sail- 
ing. It is therein stated that the Spanish Government has 
given official notice of its intention not to infringe on Mexican 
independence and sovreignty. The report requires comfirma- 
tion, being diametrically opposed to all inferences that have 
heretofore been drawn from facts. But the Mexican veil has 
yet to be raised.—The Paris Monit es a reducti 
of 32,000 men in the effective strength of the French army.— 
The journals having hitherto announced the surrender of 
Nauplia and the consequent close of the insurrection in Greece, 
it is quite in accordance with custom to chronicle now that 
Nauplia has not surrendered, and that the tempest yet rages 
in the Grecian teapot. 








North and South. 
General Ulysses Grant, who commanded the U. 8. forces at 
the battles of Pittsburg Landing, cannot be complimented on 


~ | his officialfdespatch, written two days after the second of those 


desperate fights. In very vague terms he admits a repulse on 
the first day, but claims one for the second. The student of 
military campaigns may in fact pass over his brief narrative 
as inconclusive, obscure, and at variance with almost every 
other report that we have seen. On the interesting point of 
loss, he sets it down “ approximately” at 1500 killed and 3500 
wounded on his own side, and speaks furthermore of the 
“loss” of artillery as “great—many pieces being disabled 
by the enemy’s shots, and some losing all their horses and 
many men.” The General however forgets to state whether 
any guns or any men were captured by the Southerners. On 
the other hand, General Beauregard claims the capture of 36 
guns and 8000 prisoners; while Northern newspapers assert 


_ | that the former were all recovered, and that the latter did not 


amount to one quarter of the number set down. We care not 
to sift the varying reports ; but two or three things are clear— 
several Ohio regiments behaved very badly ; the fighting on 
the Northern side was better than the generalship ; General 
Grant's force narrowly escaped a thorough defeat on the Sun- 





day, and only gained a partial victory next day; the Confe- 
derates fought with great desperation. We are not a little in- 
fluenced in forming these opinions, by a very candid letter 


phis. The deadly mortar-boats practice began on Monday 
last. Below New Orleans, Fort Jackson and Fort Philip were 
attacked on the same day by gun-boats that had ascended from 
the Gulf. In the meanwhile, General Mitchel, U.S8., has taken 
possession of Huntsville, Alabama, and holds, it is said, 199 
miles of the Charleston and Memphis rail-road. 

The great event announced this week is, however, the sur. 
render, by the Confederates, of Fort Pulaski which guards the 
sea-approaches to Savannah, Georgia. It was garrisoned by a 
body of about 400 men; but was believed to be 
strong. Yet it held out less than two days, the weight of fire 
brought upon it from batteries erected on Tybee and Goat Is. 
lands—there were no ships engaged in the affair—being de. 
scribed as absolutely crushing and irresistible, enormous in 
amount and terrific in execution, especially that from sun- 
dry new Parrott guns. The human casualties were insignifi. 
cant ; but several breaches were made in the solid walls of 
the Fort, one in so direct a line with the magazine that there 
was imminent danger of explosion, if resistance had been pro- 
longed. The main body of the prisoners arrived here yester- 
day, by transport steamer. They had undergone no special 
hardships or privations. Of the immediate advance upon the 
cities of Savannah or Charleston we hear nothing; nor does 
Beaufort, N. C., supply any other news, save that preparations 
are making for a speedy bombardment of Fort Macon. 

Coming up nearer to the centres of Government and toward 
the mouth of the Chesapeake, we have to notice another ex- 
pected duel between the Merrimac and Monitor, which never- 
theless did not take place. On Friday of last week, the 
former steamed out from behind Craney Island, and with se. 
veral less formidable consorts came down into Hampton 
Roads, cruising about for several successive hours as though 
challenging her old antagonist, and seeking to draw her into a 
position disadvantageous from draft of water, or from some 
other hidden cause.‘ But the challenge, such as it was, was 
notaccepted. On the contrary, the little Confederate squadron 
was allowed to carry off by way of trophy three small vessels 
that were beyond their appointed limits, a circumstance that 
caused some chagrin to the U. 8. spectators who thronged the 
adjacent shores. A few shots were exchanged at ineffectual 
distances, before the Merrimac returned to Norfolk; and it is 
now rumoured, on what seems to be pretty good authority, that 
her new and gigantic gun burst in an experimental shot. We 
sympathise with Captain Hewett, of H. B. M.S. Rinaldo, and 
with the Captains of two French steamers-of-war lying in the 
Roads, that the nautical tournament did not come off. They 
had secured front places for a sight of it. 

Yorktown, and the peninsula on which it stands, having 
been regularly invested by General McClellan, the proceedings 
from day to day are more or less accurately reported by the 
daily press. We call to mind however no occurrences, that it 
naturally falls within our limited scope to notice. The pre- 
parations for attack and defence are said to be respectively on 
a very large scale. Frequent skirmishing takes place.— 
General Banks's division continues to advance up the Shenan- 
doah Valley—A naval reconnoissance has been made up 
the Rappahannock.—So numerous are the points therefore, at 
which operations by land or by water are in progress, that the 
public may well be kept in a fever of expectation for news. 
If it be thus, so remote from the various scenes of action, what 
must it be with the unhappy non-combatants within the actual 
sphere of the war? 

Enough of military affairs for to-day; the civil side of the 
question is by no means devoid of interest—the prominent 
topic while we write being the visit of the French Minister, 
Mensieur Mercier, from Washington to Richmond, vid Fortress 
Monroe, and thence by French war-steamer to Norfolk. What 
is the object of a step so unexpected, and so contrary to 
diplomatic usage, that it could only have taken place with the 
consent of the President of the U.S.? The question is more 
easily asked then answered. The immense value of the to- 
bacco lying at Richmond, unavailable property of the French 
government, suggests ‘a personal inspection and a gentle 
talk with Mr. President Davis, whose determination to burn 
and destroy all crops, in the event of disaster, has been almost 
acknowledged as his policy. The desirableness of mediation, 
and the glory that would deservedly accrue to the Emperor of 
the French if his Minister could happily bring about an ar- 
rangement, suggest also other reasons. That funny paper, the 
Herald indeed is more wise than its neighbours, as may be 
seen by a peep into our “ Dust Hole” on a preceding page; 
it suggests still a third solution. But the truth is, no one 
knows more than that Monsieur Mercier has certainly gone 
to Norfolk, and thence in all probability to 

Hour by hour tidings come from Washington, that inflame 
public curiosity—and help to sell extra editions. Reporters 
and correspondents of journals, debarred from quick grasp at 


from Major Foster, of the 25th Indiana regiment, that appeared | army news, complain that they have no more facilities now 


in the Tribune of yesterday. 


than they had before Mr. W. H. Russell, the correspondent of 


But events move so rapidly that the bloody and indecisive |the London Times, was hunted out of the country by Mr. 


contests of the 6th and 7th inst. arealready looked upon here | 
as things of the past—all the more, that the U.S. forces engaged | 
were composed of Western men. Let us proceed with our brief | 
summary. Though there has not been another pitched battle, 
General Grant has not been quite unemployed. On Saturday 
night last a detachment destroyed two bridges on the Mobile | 
and Ohio rail-road, the effect of which operation is to leave | 
General Beauregard’s communications at Corinth only open | 





Stanton, Secretary of War.—This same latter gentleman too is 
accused, in print and out of jprint, of having used his official 
authority to cramp the movements of General McClellan—a 
charge which for decency’s sake we trust is unfounded, but 
which if true would bring down upon Mr. Stanton sooner or 
later the political vengeance of the country.—The Tax Bill 


hangs fire in the Senate.—The President has signed the Bill 


abolishing Slavery in the District of Columbia, and awarding 


with the State of Mississippi—On the great Father of Waters, | compensation to the Slave-holders,a measure not likely to sooth 
we hear of Commodore Foote and General Pope pursuing their | the irritated mind of the South, or to develop there the latent 
way downwards from Island No. Ten and New Madrid, and | Union feeling, of which so much has been said and so little seen. 
staying to bombard Fort Pillow, about 70 miles above Mem-|—Mr. Pierce Butler, of Philadelphia, has commenced legal 
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proceedings against Mr.{,Simon Cameron, late Secretary of 
wo. ot S. Minister to Russia, causing his formal though 
momentary arrest in that city. The charge is false imprison- 
ment, Mr. Butler having been one of the political prisoners 
sent, last summer, without warrant to Fort Lafayette, and re- 
jeased without trial. 

The commencement of this action opens the door to many 
others; nor do we think the public mind is quite so well in- 
clined towards strong and irresponsible government, as it was 
twelve months ago. Last Sunday, having been appointed a 


day of Thanksgiving for recent Federal victories, the Clergy | « 


took occasion to go very deep into war and politics. But we 
note that the famous Mr. Ward Beecher—anxious probably, 
jn the present temper of things, to make to himself friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, was very eloquent in de- 
nouncing despotic arrests and in advocating an unshackled 
press. Does he sniff a coming change? 


Reward. 

A reward of six-and-a-quarter cents is hereby offered to 
any one, who will make known the authorship of a pamphlet 
just laid upon our desk, and entitled The Present Attempt to 
Dissolve the American Union, a British Aristocratic Plot. And 
we put forward this libera! announcement, because the in- 
dividual in question, who designates himself by the initial 
“B..” must be nothing less than a psychological curiosity, and 
as such ought to be paraded before the public. For what is 
he?—simply, a live American who, in the present perils and 
troubles of this Republic, passes by the vast pelitical and moral 
and military and financial issues that are thrusting themselves 
upon the attention of the world, in order to pick up and argue 
with prosy dullness a vague and ridiculous charge. The 
absurdity of this pamphlet will be apparent, when we assure 
our readers, that its arguments are mainly, and indeed almost 
exclusively, built upon an imaginary mission to this country 
fifty years ago; upon a conversation held about thirty years ago, 
in Mexico, with a Deputy Commissary-General of the British 
army; and upon the visit here, in 1835, ofanti-Corn-law and anti- 
Slavery George Thompson, whose “ price” for agitating dis- 
union, according to this very sagacious B., was a seat in Parlia- 
ment!! This sorry trash is of course eked out by digressions 
toward Exeter Hall, and sundry obsolete allusions to Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Hon. Miss Murray. The “ Prefatory Re. 
marks” are, if possible, more ludicrous. The author has a mild 
way of stating things. The ghastly civil war is termed “excite- 
ment and ill-blood.” He is candid, too; he “ does not mean to 
say” that “ all the excitement and ill-blood which are now so sad- 
ly dominant in the country are due to British intrigues” —nay, 
he even acquits the “ majority” of our terrible aristocrats of 
participation in the “intrigues” of which he dreams. Yet 
“the aristocracy” is the burden of his cry. The wealth of 
India is to be poured into their lap, and it is they who set at 
naught the “local and humane” laws of the East. It is a very 
kind admission in the end, on the part of B., for which we de- 
sire to be grateful, that there is enough “salt of a genuine 
Christianity” left in Britain, to “stay the doom of Sodom.” 
Still, as B.’s “ large charity” cannot but see a “terrible retribu- 
tion” overhanging our “guilty Government,” it may be 
said that B.’s method of confounding a minority with 
a majority, aristocrats with statesmen, and a people 
with their rulers, is quite in keeping with the ori- 
ginality of his charges and the closeness of his reasoning. 
With these stamped upon every page, it was not proba- 
ble that B. could find a publisher willing to try his lucubra- 
tions in the market. There is significance in the words, 
“printed for the author,” that stand upon the title-page. 

Have you not a waste-paper basket’, some one might well 
ask. We have; and the wisely anonymous B. would have 
been incontinehtly pitched thereinto, had he not brought him- 
self forward under shelter of a name, that we have never 
heretofore written or uttered without respect, and which we 
see now for the first time attached to an article that would be 
contemptible under the signature of B., and is marvellous under 
that of Professor Sidney E. Morse. This article, reprinted 
in the pamphlet before us, appeared in Harper’s Weekly in 
December, 1860, and is headed “A View behind the Cur- 
tain.” Its object was the same laudable one, that has 
been now partially exposed; and its line of argument pre- 
cisely the same—save that Mr. Morse omits the notorious 
George Thompson, substituting his own thorough convic- 
tion that “ anti-slavery meetings and excitements are got up 
in England, not for the purpose of a removal or an ameliora- 
tion of the evils of slavery in any part of the world, but chiefly, 
if not exclusively, with a view to keep up in the hearts of the 
English people a hatred of the people and institutions of Ame- 
rica” !! 

The severest reproof of the hallucination, under which the 
Writer of such a sentence must have laboured when he wrote 
it, is just to put it on record against him. There then let it 
stand. IfMr. Morse has not often repented of it, he must be 
given up wholly to the powers of the air. But, inasmuch as the 

Deputy © issary-General above alluded-to is Mr. 
Morse’s great authority, and is only borrowed at second-hand 
by poor B., it is right that Mr. Morse shouid have the credit. Not 
direct, however. The electric fluid of sympathy, thet passed 
between the Professor and the Deputy Cc 1, 
was conveyed through a medium, “the late Mr. ‘Aaron Leg- 
gett, formerly a wealthy merchant in this city, and a member 
of the Society of Friends.” ‘Yet the odic force must have had 
an enduring quality. It was in December, 1860, that the pa- 
triotic spirit moved Professor Morse to this assault upon our 
anfortunate high-born; it was “in the Fall of 1853, 








that the Professor was enlightened in this matter by the 
monied Quaker; it must have been about 1834, that 
the eloquent and well-informed Deputy Commissary-General 
befouled his own nest—unless, as we believe, he gulled the 
Quaker, who gulled the Professor, who gulled B., who won't 
succeed in gulling the public. In all events, the Deputy Com- 
missary-General must have been a bit of a wag, for he im- 
pressed it upon Mr. Leggett, who impressed it upon Mr. 
Morse, who enounces it in perfect good faith, unaware of the 
laugh thereby turned against himself—that he, the D.C. G., 
must have had uncommon opportunities for forming a sound 
judgment” as to the secret purposes of the British Cabinet! 
Mr. Morse, we know, ranks high in his country’s estimation. 
So be it; but for his fair fame’s sake he were wise to confine 
himself to scientific subjects, if he roam beyond his own 
borders. Whether he will thank B. for attributing to him a 
still persistent belief, “that the main cause of our national 
troubles” lies in Belgravia, is his own affair, not ours. 





An Address of Condolence to the Queen. 

A despatch trom Earl Russell to Mr. Archibald, dated at 
the Foreign Office, March 11, announces that his Lordship has 
received and laid before her Majesty the Address of Condolence 
voted by the British subjects of this city, on the occasion of the 
Prince Consort’s lamented death. 


a 


sAusic. 


Mr. Grau announces a very briefseason of Opera at the Academy, 
commencing on Monday with “ Rigoletto,” and a new tenor, Sig- 
nor Tombesi, from Havana. Miss Kellogg, Madame D’ Angri, and 
Ferri also take part. 

Miss Kellogg has received from Mr. Mapleson, the new Manager 
of the Queen’s Theatre in London, a signed offer of liberal terms 
for the season beginning on the 15th of May. It is stipulated that 
she shall be a prima donna assoluta. Thus an artistic career is 
opened once more to the youthful genius of the West. Miss Kel- 
logg has not much time for decision. If she accept however, 
many “gentle wishes” will surely go with her to the “ trial.”’ 

In the absence of musical matter here, some of ourreaders may 
be glad to see a condensed programme for the coming season, at the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. A London daily paper 
of the 25th ult. thus epitomises : 

Mr. Gye’s pros ae of nm de. aggy ~y F season appeared y _ 





terday in our may be 
in a small space. The is to open on Tuesday, 
8, and the subscription will consist of forty nights. ne 


company will contain the Spam oy iy rformers of last and ~4 
vious seasons, includi Patti, Csillag, Penco, 
— Didiée, — on me oe Neri-Baral at, ~dooey 
‘a ‘ormes, Gardoni ( ae taeeeeed wo years), 

a Malo Dele Sedie, the celebrated baritone, will for 
the first time at this theatre, and several performers will make 
their debit in id, all of them unknown hi even by name, 
—_ Mdille. Marie Battu, a lady of considerable reputa- 
tion. 

Only one opera new to this oa “ Ney emer ape os “ 
“Don Sebastien,” a work composed the Grand Opera of Paris 
and produced there. It is (we are told) to be ewe out with 
—_ splendour, the chief ch s being by 

raziani, Faure, and Tamberlik. The C4 to be re uced 





mento,” bra eith ih Path for the first. time, in the cha- 
racter of ; “Guilla me Fe with precisely the same cast 
as last season ue not £ portoemad in England 
these PP gee years ; “Don Giovanni,” last season ; ‘“‘ Don Pas- 

” not performed these eight . in which Ronconi, Delle 
Scale, Mario, and’ Malle. Battn wil appear The ré of the 
season will moreover include “ Fra Diavolo,” the “ Huguenots,” 
“ Dinorah,” and “ L’Elisir d’ Amore.” 

Such is the outline of the approaching season. It will not satisfy 
those who hunger for novelty. But =) have the prospect of a se- 
ries <™ a of 3° lyrical complet bya — 
pany of uneq strength, an 7 a completeness an 
magn’ not surpassed in any theatre in Europe; and this, 
we apprehend, is enough to gratify every reasonable esire, 





Drama. 


Mr. Vandenhoff’s account of Mr. Fechter dissipates another il- 
lusion, and destroys another hope. ‘‘’Twas ever thus, from child- 
hood’s hour.” The desolation of Mr. Swiveller, deserted for the 
market-gardener, was as nothing compared to mine, in view of this 
reverse. In the very fullness, and, as it were, ecstasy of anticipa- 
tion, to be instructed that the stage is not being reformed after all, 
and that the much-vaunted reformer is—according to the nature of 
the breed—a mere charlatan, operates disagreeably on the human 
mind, and is, in point of fact, disgusting. I think, therefore— 
much as I admire his versatile ability and graceful presence—that 
the elegant Vandenhoff will henceforth be associated in my recol- 
lection, with wet blankets, with sackcloth, and with ashes. 

Readers of the Addion will remember in what terms of approba- 
tion—suggested by the criticisms of the London Press—Mr. Fechter 
has here been mentioned, on former occasions. Also they will 
recall the ardent praises of his dramatic genius and success, that 
have ed us from the British metropolis. It is likely moreover, 
that many of them are hoping great things of the Gallic artist. To 
all this, the story of Mr. Vandenhoff arrives like a blight on the 
summer roses. His estimate of Mr. Fechter is not, indeed, final ; 
but it is very effective. Julius Cesar remarked that Gaul was di- 
vided into three parts. By the surgery of Mr. Vandenhoff, the 
Gaul in question is divided into so many parts as scarcely to be 
visible anymore. 

The first step in every work of reform is, as a matter of course, 
to discard the vices of the old system. This step, and 
this alone—according to Mr. Vandenhofi—has been taken by 
Mr. Fechter. He does not rant; he does not gag; he does not 
employ stage-tricks for effect ; he does not labour to make points. 
He is quiet, moderate, correct—an embodiment of negative vir- 
tues. On the other hand, he has neither enthusiasm, imagination, 
nor poetic feeling. Henee, though he pictures character with 
grace, delicacy, and finish, he does not realize the ideal in Art, 
and, consequently, makes no appeal to the emotional nature. 
And this is the conclusion of the whole matter—though Mr. Van- 
denhoff is a long time in getting at it—that while Mr. Fechter has 
discarded much that is false and bad in the accepted tragic 





stituted what is true, but has only introduced upon the London 
boards the usages of the theatres of Paris. 

This, of course, is all contrary to the judgment of Mr. Fechter’s 
admirers, who claim for him the first position as a man of genius 
and 4 great artist. But if, indeed, this estimate be accurate and 
fair, “our fears” in the French actor may well enough “ stick 
deep.” To have varied from the customary methods and tradi- 
tions of the stage is no singular merit in Mr. Fechter, seeing that 
there are several actors, English and American—Mr. Vandenhoff 
among the number—whose style, especially as to the minor essen- 
tials of Acting, varies from the old standard and is eminently cor- 

rect, elegant, and satisfactory. Neve ertheless, this is a great gain. 

When the stage is populous with men of limb and larynx ; when 
fellows ‘‘ having neither the accent of christian, nor the gait of 
christian, pagan, nor man” are, in every direction, strutting and 
bellowing; when genius is as common as cabbage in a German 
restaurant, and great and tremendous’ persons fairly astonish the 
Census, it is a good thing to know of any artist that he is—in even 
some small particulars—natural, decent, and human. Mr. 
Fechter is not, at all events, a blatant boor; even Mr. 

Vandenhoff admits his artistic virtues. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten, in considering Mr. Vandenhoff’s criticism, that he is himself 
an actor, and the son of an actor, and therefore---both by profession 

and by inheritance-—in some degree identified with the old school, 
and in an equal degree hostile to innovation. 

As to Mr. Vandenhoff’s imitations of Mr. Fechter—though they 
are certainly fanny, I imagine jthey are very bad. And for this 
simple reason---that if Mr. Fechter had acted in the manner repre- 
sented by Mr. Vandenhoff, he must have been hooted off the Lon- 
don stage. I do not mean to intimate intentional unfairness on 
the part of Mr. Vandenhoff. No doubt he imitates according to 
his best ability and recollection. But I am unwilling to believe 
that the public and the press of London have degenerated into a 
stage of idiocy---as certainly they must have done before they could 
have admired such a style. Aside from this, however, the facts 
stated as to Mr. Fechter’s method are very significant, and very 
discouraging. I recalla few of them. 

Much stress has been laid upon the tact that Mr. Fechter, mind- 
ful of Danish peculiarities, dresses Hamlet in alight wig. This wig, 
says Mr. Vandenhoff, is made of long, curling hair—a gross vio- 
lation of consistency, since the very text itself describes the locks 
of Hamlet as “knotted and combined.” A neat point, and neatly 
taken. Innovation, for the mere sake of singularity, is always 
bad. 

As another instance of the same vice, Mr. Vandenhoff mentions 
that Mr. Fechter in Hamlet, when first he sees the ghost of his 
murdered father, seizes Horatio, thrusts him between himself and 
the spectre, and, thus protected, cries out to the “angels and 
ministers of grace.” 

So too, in the last act of ‘‘ Othello,” when Mr. Fechter, as the 
Moor, is about to kill himself, and directs the bystanders to say 
that in Aleppo once, 

t and a turbaned Turk 
and traduced the state, 
1 took by the throat the circumciséd dog 
And smote him— 
he seizes Jago by the throat, lifts the dagger, leaves it doubtful for 
a moment which will be slain, and finally, of course, strikes the 
weapon into his own breast. 

For other illustrations of Mr. Fechter’s absurdities, as presented 
©! by Mr. Vandenhoff, I have not space. The lecture will, pro- 
bably, be repeated. With the exception of Mrs. Kemble, Mr. 
Vandenhoff is the only important professional réader in this coun- 
try; and however he may speak for Mr. Fechter, he can scarcely 
help speaking well for himself. 

Aside from Mr. Vandenhoff’s entertainment, shall I say that the 
dramatic record of the week is brief and dull? Changes have oc- 
curred, indeed, and various things have been done ; but nothing of 
special moment. Mr. Walleck has revived Mr. Boucicault’s 
comedy of “ Love and Money,” which, being condensed into three 
acts, is less tedious now than it was formerly, and in which the 
only effective scene—that between Mrs. For French and Claude 
Plantagenet, after their marriage—was perfectly well played by Mrs. 
Vernon and Mr. Mark Smith. At Niblo’s, the spectacular play of 
“The Enchan' ’’ has been successfully produced,—its principal 
attraction being “the Young American Prima Donna,” Miss Caro- 
line Richings. Various actors have taken benefits at the Winter 
Garden—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, Miss Sara Stevens, Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke, and others, having appeared on these occasions. 
Miss Stevens and Mr. Clarke sail for England to-day—the former 
to join the standard of Mr. Boucicault, at the Adelphi, the latter 
to disport himself in “pastures new.” At Laura Keene’s, “ The 
Peep 0’ Day” still glimmers ; while the theatre of Miss Mary Pro- 
vost has been closed. 


Fame rides a most prodigious e— 
Oblivion follows, on the pillion. 
MERCUTIO. 


. facts and Pancies. 
On Sunday evening, the 30th ult., as ry tng 





light” was shed w the choir 

stained glass s of St. George's Copal and all 
Lange h in solemn silence, her esty, ao 
by the again entered the by a ge 
door, and additional wreaths 


flowers on cold marble slab which covers ver the p> Towed 


to the temporary grave of the late Prince Consort. 
Tt has been suggested that the Lord Mayor of London should 





once, which a on the 15th of A) 1861, when the number 

reached 91. sue eee SS = the revival of business. 
————-The steamship (r Eastern is advertised to 

sail from Milford Haven for New York on the 6th of 

May.———A prospectus is of a British Colum- 

bia Overland Transit Company, whose object is to es- 
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carts 
Vader th head “Slanghter is not Sport,’ we, latel 
t of a Game - “y! 
Halifax, N.S. A resolution has at one of its m 
denouncing the conduct of Sir and his party, 





methods of the English stage, he has not, in any large sense, sub- 





carry off. At a more 
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seceat meitin of the Society, it appears that this ch was 
not sustained by evidence. The number of British 








amu: ' collection of sceltpe could be printed in relation to | tion of the spirit ofthe Volunteer service. Sir John 
teed Locus during the last year. No doubt, the popular im- | the professional sol 


who was with Sir 


veteran 
officers, on leave from their regiments in Canada and visiting | pression among the readers of these was, int ho Ee: Abercromby = Fevrs, with We' on in the Peninsula, and 
r. s 


this city, continues large. —An Address of condolence to | lish Minister was continually shaking his fist in 
her Majesty has been adopted by the Canadian Legislatu 





ich appears to be a supplemen branch of Con-| Government to which he was 
on ar ee Legislature at Albany), thet there are ten mis-| wild for them to believe. Let us hope 
chievous British gun-boats lurking in the Ottawa River, | the press represents the returning sense of justice to the 
keeping within the letter but beyond the spirit of the Treaty. | ple. In the West there is, however, extreme irritation 
Our Northern friends smile at the sentiment, and declare that | Great Britain, why it would be hard tosay. A 
there are no British gun-boats nearer than Halifax, N. 8., if} Lord Lyons’ despatches, of 
indeed there are any there at all. 








chestiy after left the Castle for Gravesend, where she arrived 
n 


early in the afternoon, and embarked on board the Victoria | war.—W. H. Russell to the Times, Washington, March 3. 
and Albert for the Continent. A “People’s Common | 





, of Lord Russell’s instructions and : : 

The Princess of Prus- | meen. ought to a Pom of ie hewey of purpose of aenbems in the omer eerie 2 def in the 
f th th ing of th st, and | our Government, and of the strict erence to neutrality | Cow e interests e To 
fleet mgd Fo Sasae jaf mbewere g Me ative | which was ann | at the outset of this most calamitous | much to his enlightened and e+ labours; and were 


with master of the 


re. | face, preparing secret expeditions to run the blockade of the | science of war, of whose life indeed war had been the sole 

It was lately asserted in the N. Y. Chamber of Com- | South, and plotting with the Cabinet at Richmond i business—was surrounded by men also wearing the honoured 
1 othing was 

that the altered tone of | occupied even yesterday till within an 


uniform of the Queen, but occupied every day of their lives, 

Jemani Oe del geante.,. Melee. tmen 
solemnity in engrossing ts. r for 
example, who throughout gave the words of command 


with 
of | the aplomb of eral officer, and contributed greatly 
heating and cellipoanaiaion 10 tao uveete of ths proceedings, 





it needful illustrations might be 


multiplied of the continued 
dist i 


sien daddies oéiities | ornate eipeten a6 and di a ae 
P B ” been issu nin ‘ : cause. Nothing in was wan to render ive 
py save on F neti Coad ae A WELI-MEBITED CoMPLINENT TO Mu. a and overwhelming the proof that the Volunteer is as 
arranged as they are read straight through, in public worship. we have sought for in vain in the Federal Chambers, we have 


This prayer book will be sold for — ¢ London dust found in the State Assembly of New oe | PX ated 
im, ry man 
ore 


ork Times reports a speech of Mr. H. J. Ra: 


paper oe culates that, since the general election in 1859, the ‘that Assembly, which is really that of a 


onservative gains have been eighteen, and the Liberal 
is ten. 





Mr. Carling, one of the newly appointed | “king « comprehensive and business-like view of the 


dear both to its own members and the country as ever. Hi 
were held out by Sir John Burgoyne that the difficulties w 
had sprung up in its path would be removed as the result of 
the new Commission. We have little doubt for our own part 


’ tT : 4 | that justice will be done by the country to the citizen army 
= tian ministers, has been re-elected to Parliament by |Télations of his State, and clearing away before him the ridi- 





: culous conceits and absurd 
acclamation. The roe of a female pike, caught in the) : : 
waters of Sherborne Castle, has been counted, and found to ie coomeness in the State 
contain 216,450 ova. The fish weighed 31 |b. 
ander Zamoyski having been acc 
ournal in p 





; , of this speech, whi 
of printing a clandestine object 
oland, was tried by a Russian court of inquiry. | Pre*#ion of some gentle surprise and moderate a 


use, Was 

of no higher aim than to convince the people of New York 

-~ in a cn toadng ond eeliected to rghit he ma that the State Assembly might oaoume without any fear that 
The 


rods used were thicker than one’s thumb, and the New York would be invaded by England before it 





















of the body. Zamoyski endured this torment with 
anoble courage, without giving the least response and 
uttered no word. After he had received a hundred 
strokes he fell senseless, and was handed over to the care 
of a doctor. It is not probable that he will recover, his 
spine having been broken. an interval 
of several weeks, by which the ice on the coast has cut 
off communication, we have received Newfoundland 

of the 18th ult. The prize meeting of the Nati le 
Association will be held at Wimbledon, beginning on Tues- 


rol and 


gued st this waste of en and 
Sablishm ar 








day, July 1.——A great fire occurred at Ki on the 31st ult., 
consum << the buildings in six streets. The loss is estimated 
at £300,000. The official trial of the Cunard steamshi 


Pp ith England.” It would be a ve 

Scotia took place at Liverpool on the Sist ult. She was loaded | ® V8! With Sngland. 

to her ores load line, and performed the distance between amie Americans” woald steadily rene 
the Bell — the Northwest Lightship at a rate of 
nearly fifteen ts per hour, or upwards of seventeen statute 
miles. Birmingham is now leving out from £80,000 to 
£40,000 in the purchase of land at Witton, about two miles 
and a half from the town, and the formation of it. into a 


lish to-da) gland" ft would be «very good thing i 
h Mr. 


who, without ceasi: 





nited States, does justice to the course of 





cemetery. Among the articles sent from Spain to the Werte the posse mament.—Londen Tine. 
Universal Exhibition in London is a mec hand, in- sa Daag te 
vented by an Andalusian artist, which enables the wearer to @bituary. 


aad smallest objects, and even to write, merely by the 
mpulse of the muscles and nerves of the arm!! The 
Dean and C of Westminster, have engaged two inter- 
preters to attend the numerous foreigners during the Exhibition 
season, who will daily visit the abbey, to explain to them the 
parts of the edifice where the monuments to great men’s 
memories have been erected. The Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin hag received a letter from Mr. Robert Murray, the repre- 
sentative of the Provincial Bank of Ireland reg Ay the 
directors of the establishment had voted £200 to the Prince 
Albert Memorial Fund.——It is said that the following is 
a copy of a letter sent to the clerk of a parish church in 
Gloucestershire: “ Master—My wief is dead, and wants to be 
berried ; dig a griefe for her, and she shall come and be berried 
to-morrow at wonner clock. You knows where to dig it, close 
to my other wief; but let it be dip.” An iron gun 
for a five hundred pounder gun isin course of construction at 
Watertown ee ee Se twenty- 
tons. s celebra' ast’ ub, amon; 
Carles kena ahaa thakad'aem deemed (Jour | vate band.—At Belmont, Mass., Mr. J. P. Cushing, aged 75. 
perennis esto,) a8 well for the convenience of lighting pipes as 
to keep the room warm. Before it was half a century old, it Appotutments. 
had smoked 50 tons of tobacco, drank 1,000 hogsheads of To be in Ordinary to her ty: Rey. Lo 
200 barrels of brandy, 30,000 butts of strong ale, and one kilder- | sen), M.A. on of Windsor; the Ve v. 1G. 
kin of small beer. An enormous casting has been | Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; the Rev. A. P. Stanley, 
made in the foundry of Messrs. R. and G. Harris, of Rotherham. 
The total weight of the casting is 33 tons 10 cwt., and it is to 


EN.—We have to record 








leaves issue sons and a ‘hter. 


is now su by his eldest son, the Hon. Robert 
lands, Master of Torphichen, born 3rd August, 1807. 





r of the Uni 
, th 














bly. On this side of the wa-| q, il] find that they ha 
M. Rien: |r people wil probably laugh when we go on to say that the alacant Waommicatiny enaae | 


us drawn from us an ex- 


from the usual nonsense about the envy | disgusted 
by Great Britain of the superior freedom and prosperity of the | Scotsmen of the 
w 


policy has 
been pursued by this country from the outbreak of the Civil 


10, 
to the | Th 
ancient barony on the death of his cousin, the ninth lord, and | broad 

eceesled Sandi- 


the oldest ‘ahabitant of 
was cousin 


special service to 
that settlement. f 82 . deceased 
on St ie years, a gs in there was an expectation - difficulty with the U. S., are or- 
Chanceilo New 


, Mr. J. n. nt and, 
a short time previous to his death, a member of Her Majesty's pri- | be 


~~". | Adriatic, which has been some time 
Canon of Christ Church ; and the Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, Fellow of U 
Trinity Coll.,Cambridge—all lately chaplains to the Prince Consort, | our will soon get clear, and the men will p' 


t ieh i h; and are ent 
fe hich pa toe o whieh it owes so muc we confident that those 


who have cynically detected symptoms of weakness and 
en solidity for dorman 
and that if Volunteering causes less excitement than it did, 


is because it has become one of the regular and recognised 
pursuits of Englishmen. 


LEGISLATION AND Moose Huntine —In the course of the 


, 


tion again imet. late diewit-seseeh of the Sooty Pnsitier: Gnesie. Sam: Baw 
, ; ‘ Loudly, h , a8 Londo langh at there bei ne- | Brunswick to Canada, Lieut.-C e Hon. 
Sesh wes ~ pam, * mt to ribbons, particularly on the right side cout Naprory Ssnmeanentan i HE Geom > osha, - & the | claimed leave of absence on account of his du 
proposition which drew forth Mr. Raymond’s elaborate speech, | ment. The selection of this : 
oceu eleven columns in the New York Times, was to en- | fact that his urgent duty to his constituents did not prevent 
pline an army of one hundred thousand men, and | his enjoyment of a few days moose-shooting 
to build and arm = upon the i frontier, moe ~_—~5 nel a Ss : aa eS © 
inst invasion from Canada! It might be su 3 went home under a cloud ; an e a e 
the interruptions with which Mr. Warieaea was met when he ar- | now learn that the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
against this permanent | consideration, has allowed Col. Annesley to withdraw the re- 
State army, that the 7rent affair had 
been settled in a hostile fashion, and that the Guards were | prehension of verbal communications would appear to be at 
already advancing from the eastern shores of Lake Ontario. | the bottom of the affair.” Whether this be a correct v 
“ The truth cannot be concealed,” says the telegram we pub- | or not, there can be no doubt that Lieut. Col. the Hon. 


in’ Pari 


, caused the Colo- 
uent arrest. A Court of enquiry was ; he 


signation.” The Army and Navy Gazette that “a misap- 


Annesley, M. P. for Cavan County, is an uncommonly lucky 


ity of 
a fellow, to get out of so serious a scrape with a whole—com- 
Ray- | mission. _ 

sensible speech upon the matter. He is the first man 


MarriaL Prorenstry or Scorcumen.—A patriotic Scot 

with a prevailing error to the of 
t century as being devoid of martial 

irit has taken trouble to compile the statistics 

Regiments from 1808 to 1861. From this it ap 

that Scotland has never ceased to contribute to the 

and notwithstan the hea 

caused by the Crimean and wars. 


, an 
Lorp ToRpHIcH the demise of| recruits are even now obtained with astonishing ity. 
James Sandilands, Baron of Torphichen, in West Lothian, in | in six ec and nine Sa tates seme with the last es 


d furnished 151 


the peerage of Scotland who died on the 28nd ult., at Tor-| 1859, 
chen House, near Edinburgh. The deceased nobleman was | 2895 from Wales), or 8421 per 


2ist July, 1770, so that he was in his 92nd year. He 
2 pn noah 


million ; or 
736 per million ; and Scotland $3,019, or 11.614 per million 
é little island of Sky, which is only 45 miles long and 15 
, seems to be remarkable above all other parts of the 
kingdom for the martial tendencies of its inhabitants. In the 


ios fate yoomn al tha pronent. ose it sent forth, pro \ 
mori, 21 lieutenant and major 45 Eos. sn ee 


At cote er Ne M Gen. Penne! Cole, late R.E.-At Clifton, | 600 majors, captains, and cubahterns, 10,000 privates, and 120 
. , R.N.—At tear Rectory, the Bev. C. E. | pipers.—Zondon paper. a 


The Officers sent out on Canada, when 


dered to return home. duty was to have been 
the o1 of the Militia; and hence it may 
red that such organization on a 
pecved for the present——The Army and Navy Gasetie of 
h 1st mentioned the intended formation of a 4th West 
that date there has been no further 





paper learns from authority 
LDD. that the wing of the 96th, now stationed in New Brunswick, 
D.D. 


»thas been ordered home. It is that the steamer 
te 
in to 


form « bed for an immense hammer at the new works of ey = ee aoeaad ie Conkan ra | mg = 
Messrs. John Brown and Co., Sheffield. The metal was run army. Sons of Temperance in that city ——It is rep Major- 
from the cupolas in four minutes and a half. A Scotch Gen sir RW Mansfield ECB te to bane the coloneley of 
lecturer undertook to explain to a audience the word SAF Soeieeiaeies the 79th Highlanders, vacant by the death of General Sewell. 
wactmatcn "Pree, aa pet inna Ken what a phe | On the 2nd inst., in St. George's Hall at Liverpool, the cere- . ~4 
nomenon may be. Weel, then, a'll tell ’ee. Ye've @” seen 8| mony of sw -in the Ist Lancashire Engineer Volunteers} Wan Orrice, April 1—Royal Artil: Lt to_be sec Capt, ¥ 
coo (cow), nae doot. Weel, a coo’s nae a phenomenon. Yé've parteug nee Gon ouniinantee i by the Post of the itesdilesen tae % Super’ t. 18th Ft: Ferris: f from b-p 
a’ secn an aipple-tree. Weel, an aipple-tree’s nae a phenome- place. pom Wy unat, to be v Annesley, who ret on h-p; Lt Adamson to be 
non. But gin ye see the coo gan up the aipple-tree, tail fuir- following day. Capt, b p, v Ferris, who ret; En Mosse to be Lt, b p; GG Fer 
most, to pu’ aipples, that would be a iy “ay - Ifan answer had been needed to the sneer that Volunteer- gee tobe En, bp. Silst: Capt 0 , from h-p, 33d Ft, to 
ba regret to record the death of the Seal at Barnum’s ing lo pring dows, an cleqnant cae might have been found in ee ee oe ret 1 + Staff- — 4 
' a the the 1 Reco aie Sook lace ae bess Well Promotions consequent u m the death of Gen rh H Sewell: 
MR. SEWARD AND LORD LYONS. mu on surveying the spectacle which St George's Hall pre. | Ltien Paty tobe Gen; MajGen Eden to be LtGien; Col R os 
Although Mr. Seward is described to be somewhat uneasy | sented. It was a oecasion for pride. “* Sool be M: : . 


on the score of intervention, the relations between the State | hall was covered serried ranks of as fine 
Department and the British Legation are more easy than they 
have been for some time past, even before the 7'rent affair, and 
the American Minister expresses a regard for Great Britain 
which is inconsistent with the opinions perhaps so erroneo' 
attributed to him. For myself, I must say that, having 
several opportunities of poet Ss. Seward speak of Great 
Britain, it struck me that at the bottom of his heart there was 
a profound res for the traditions, literature, and power of 
and, mingled with a disposition to regard of her 
tutions as deplorable and that, next to the 
favour of his own countrymen, he coveted the notice of Eng- 
land, and would attract it, if it could be done in no other way, 
by a slap in the face. The letter in which he has renounced 
1 claim to the Presidency has produced no impression ; but 
I believe that if Mr. Seward were in that office, he would be 
less hostile to Great Britain than many of his brother politi- 
cians, though he would not hesitate to encounter any risk, 
except that of war d Poutrance, in defending a pet syllogism or 
ex ing & political paradox in a neatly rounded sentence. 

t is almost alarming to see that the American rs are 
beginning praise Lord Lyons. To some whi ve no 
sense of e, decency, or justice there is a nice 
of profit and loss, and in the face of the pu corres- 







and far could pay them. 


rose on all sides from the floor to the 





Nor was this honour scantily awarded. Viewed from the | commerce.-——The 

platform, the effect of the multitude was fine. It wasas if they | for the coast of the 

ceiling, for the raised | ult——Capt. Scott, of the Orlando, 50, and 
the Di been permitted 


k r of the | R.A, to be Lt-Col, and Capt Taylor to be Maj, h-p 44th 
citizen-soldiers - 





Nabp. - 


The new yacht for the Queen is to be of wood, and will be 


unteers, some i 
with the oath of fealty which in formal solemnity winds them | constructed at Pembroke yard.—The Diadem, 32, Capt. 
to its patriotic duties, and the main body proving by soldierly ne — in Pl th from 


carried 
the proceedings how worthy the Engineer Corps was from its | Congueror——We are glad to learn 
gentral eficiency to vecsbre aig effective addicas te tts vanks, that the U. 8. line-of-battle shi 3 Low reported disabled, 
and any honour that the presenee of crowds of their towns- | has 
men and a troop of civil and military dignitaries from near a C.—The steam 





poudence they dare not d Z Te | pw Cag are Se Se | eee Oe Paes Ss ae 

not deny to the Minister vilified | > as unanimous, to the exce ue aod 

and abused the credit of fairness, moderation, caedour and a/| the movement which more than any other has made J - Capt. Broadland to Aste, renommiaed. C 

sincere desire to maintain peaceable relations, exhibited at the patriotism a practical and appreciable hile at 4 ho, Comer 3. Heed to Zyeeencie, J. W. Whe 

feriaambip, and Secon prolife and shouting fr ¥ in the frames and purifying the lives of the flower | grey worth, to Briliont; D. Miller, 10 dala Lieote: T x 
dismissal @ la Crampton. If it were worth while, an! In another respect the assemblage was a striking impersona- Cea a +n © ree 
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New Publications. 


The first volume of Mr. Pierre M. Irving’s Life and Letters 
of Washington Irving has been issued, in a very neat duodeci- 
mo, by Mr. Putnam ; and it is evident therein that the deceased 
uncle acted wisely in entreating the nephew to take charge of 
his remains. It was a delicate task; but it has, so far, been 
fulfilled with delicacy and discretion, the biographer not hav- 
ing the slightest apparent wish to obtrude himself into notice, 
or to go beyond the duty assigned him. Wherever he can do 
it, he permits the subject of his memoir to speak through his 
own letters; and in such case as this, where the correspondent 
is guileless and truthful by instinct, what better clue to cha- 
racter and motives can be had? These abundant quotations 
give therefore an autobiographical tone to the work, which 
renders it doubly acceptable to all who enjoy Washington 
Irving’s writings and delight to cherish his memory. And 
of whom this host consists, it were needless to say. Superfluous 
is it to dwell upon the place deservedly kept for Washington 
Irving in the very core of the American heart ; almost equally 
so to suggest that he was scarcely less well-beloved among our 
own countrymen, whose national and local and personal indi- 
yidualities he mastered with such nice discernment and de- 
scribed with such exquisite felicity. There is in truth nothing 
to be said hereon. Let us stroll therefore through these 460 
pages—that carry us from his birth to his 87th year—not with 
a view of epitomising their contents, but with the intention of 
simply passing a remark here and there upon what strikes us 
as new or noteworthy, reminded at the outset that, if Wash- 
ington Irving had not linked himself by his pen with all 
speakers and writers of our tongue, his paternal descent from 
one of the oldest families in the Scottish Isles, here set forth, 
and his mother’s birth-place in the West of England, would 
have brought him within the family pale. This however is a 
trifle; what he was endeared him to us all—it matters little 
who he was. 

Though he was well advanced—we cannot term it “ stricken” 
—in years when he died, there was such gentleness, such ge- 
niality, such long-surviving freshness in his air and manner, 
that it was hard to look upon him as one who had seen something 
of the world in the infancy of this present century. Thus it is 
that, at page 41, we halt over a brief record of his first voyage 
up the Hudson, A.D. 1800; for we find there a state of things 


very tranquilly recorded, the mere existence of which at a| had fall 


distance causes the Beechers and Cheevers and Greeleys of 
this day and place almost to foam at the mouth. The sloop, 
in which Washington Irving sailed from this very New York 
for Albany was commanded by “a worthy man,” who owned 
the negro crew and communicated with them in Dutch !—Four 
years more, and he writes from ship-board at the mouth of 
the Gironde that the only news he has yet heard is, that 
“ Bonaparte is declared Emperor of the Gauls !”—Anon, he is 
presented, at Genoa, to the Doge !—In the Straits of Messina, 
at the close of January, 1805, he sees Nelson's fleet “ of 11 
sail-of-the-line, three frigates, and two brigs, all in prime or- 
der and most noble vessels,” with the great Admiral’s flag 
flying inthe Victory, in pursuit of the French squadron escaped 
from Toulon. This was nine months before the Battle of Tra- 
falgar '!—Presently he dines in company with Madame de 
Stael, who had not yet published her “ Corinne !”—Intimacy 
with Walter Scott and Campbell and other celebrities, at a 
period fifteen or, twenty years later, was shared with many 
more who linger yet upon the scene or have been but lately 
removed from us, and is not consequently impressive in the 
same degree, though we must own that many little incidents, 
connected with these comparatively more modern associa- 
tions, are told in the book before us with new and enchaining 
interest. 

In his earlier days there can be no doubt that Washington 
Irving’s spirits might correctly be described as buoyant; and 
well is this shown in many a pleasant extract from his corres- 
pondence. At 26, however, there came over him the shadow 
of a great grief, that gave a tinge of gentle melancholy to his life 
and thoughts, which never afterwards altogether quitted him. 
He did not indeed, like some men of genius, go about the world, 
howling out his sorrows and proclaiming himself a pitiable 
martyr. His good sense and manliness saved him from any 
such folly. There was truly a skeleton in his house, whose 
existence was suspected by friends; but happily it did not fall 
to the lot of any prying stranger to make and trumpet forth 
the discovery. The fact is now revealed, we believe, for the 
first time ; it was not egotism or coldness that deprived Wash- 
ington Irving of the solace and endearments of married life. 
In 1809, the charming and amiable daughter of one of his best 
friends died of rapid consumption, being not yet eighteen 
years of age. With her his best hopes were buried—her me- 
mory being reverentially cherished by him even to his dying 
day. The secret is out. You may read all about it in this 
volume; for even the little mystery that lies about a tender 
human heart must give way before our stern age’s demand for 
dates and facts and names. Yet perhaps Mr. Pierre Irving 
was right, after all ; some busy and less delicate book-maker 
would have ferreted out this little episode hereafter, and have 
tortured us with a disquisition concerning its effects upon the 
sufferer. 


But this is a personal affair; there is another and a sadder 
reflection to be deduced trom another revelation. Fate, while 
it did not deny to the subject of this memoir the comfort of a 
home, deprived him of the placens uzor. But it was his own 
early choice that cut him off from the pursuit of politics, to 
which men are often said to be “wedded.” And we com- 
mend the reasons that he gives to the notice of those optimists, 
who are continually telling us that the unquestioned political 


generated mainly by the craving for wealth that grows and 
grows upon us. How happened it then that, 48 years ago, 
Washington Irving, on the look out for a career in life, wrote 
thus to one of his brothers: “I sicken when I think of our 
political broils, slanders, and enmities, and I think, when I 
again find myself in New York, I shall never meddle any 
more in politics”? How, that, in 1810, he spoke in another 
letter of his lingering at Albany, curious “to witness the in- 
teresting scenes of intrigue and iniquity that are passing un- 
der my eye.”? Letus be thankful that we have never been 
called upon to hear this genial philosopher, standing up in a 
public assembly (like Mr. Bancroft, last week), declare that 
Free Republics were the invention of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; also (like nine-tenths of the speakers and preachers 
around us) that the Angels are leaning forward to gaze with de- 
light upon several millions of men, because they are arrayed 
in a political garb that was cut out for their great-grandfathers, 
and fitted those great-grandfathers most admirably. Above 
all, let us be thankful that Diedrich Knickerbocker and Geoffrey 
Crayon will outlive all the spouters in question ! 

We conclude—sending many readers, we trust, to the book 
itself—with two very brief quotations. “Here,” says the bio- 
grapher, “ he is at his solitary enjoyment. Avguet 19, 1810 

Seated, leaning against a rock with a wild cherry tree over my 

ead, Scott's of the Lake. The busy ant hi 
over the rickets pping into my bosom—wind rus’ 
e . Broad masses 


st 
among the top branches of the trees. of shade 
darken the Hudson and cast the opposite shore in black. 


Lam strongly reminded, by this picture, (continues Mr. Pierre 
ate et see: ressive invitation to a friend at a later day— 
to e him a visit at Sunnyside. “ Come and see me, and I'll 
give you a book and a tree.’ 

Imagine the man, who said or wrote those suggestive words, 
lobbying bills at Albany or President-making at Washington! 
Laus Deo for the escape ! 

Our other bit is a trifle; but a laugh is worth something in 
these gloomy times. The period under view is 1806, so that 
no apology is needful for the use of names. 

“ Mr. Irving used to tell a witty anecdote of one of his early 
illustrative of this feature of the dinners 
had been at one of these festive meet- 
on the evening before, and had left with a brain half be- 


drink. He told Irving the next day that in going home he 


en 8 Grating, wits, Dad ben caneny ES 
open, into a vault beneath. solitude, he said, was rather 

at first, but several other of the guests fell in, in the 
course of the evening, and they had on the whole quite a plea- 


We have omitted to record what our critics at home say, 
touching Sir G. Cornewall Lewis's Historical Survey of the 


This is in many respects a remarkable book. The 
of the Oxford student has been matured by the reflections 
the li man, and the results have been digested and 
to the world by the Secretary of State, at a time when 


of office and the inauguration of a partially new system 
well be supposed sufficiently to joy all his 
The subject, too, is one which we sh not @ priori have ex- 


peceet so eae oe ee of Sir G. C. Lewis. We never 
eard that our is Raneeiety is So eee: Ie Sara, 
in devoted 


being 
prominent and 4) tly 
plainly given in the text, while the foot-notes and separated 
notes present ample materials to aid the student who wishes 
to examine everything that has been said by every writer of 


lendars and cycles, 4 eonowhat ees losely) the chronology 
and (some ¢ : 
ong yg A considerable portion of the vo- 
lee phe wi Gecusions of these subjects. 
. ————>+—_—_- 
Pine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

With accustomed courteousness, the Artists and other Mem- 
bers of the institution above-named gave a“ private view” of 
their annual Exhibition, on Saturday evening last. Ladies,on 
this occasion, were not admitted—rumonr assigning an ungal- 
lant excuse for the change, namely that they (the Ladies) take 
too much room. Gentlemen, nevertheless, were present in 
considerable numbers, and remained, we are told, until a late 
hour. For ourselves, we stayed not to sip of the punch hospi- 
tably provided, for we rarely relish it when diluted by the 
“soft sawder” of mutual admiration, into which toast-giving 
and speech-making are pretty sure to degenerate. 

Intending hereafter to devote some space to gossip with our 
readers as to the works that hang upon the walls, we content 
ourselyes to-day with expressing sincere regret that the 
show is not better in accordance with the ample 
space and excellent lighting. We have not seen in ten 
years a Collection so lacking in variety and interest. There 
are some capital portraits, it is true; but this class of 
paintings is more numerous than ever, and far more obtrusive 
in size. There are no historical subjects; no landscapes on 


the pity !); no battle-pieces, (O be joyful !); and the genre pictures 
are very small, with rare exceptions. It seems in fact as 
though these colossal likenesses had leagued together to frown 





demoralization of the day is a thing of very recent date, and | the fault is in yourself Only, the excellencies 


dered by the number of bumpers he had been compelled to | Am 


ly connected the ca- | tion 


more than a very moderate scale; no marine views, (the more’s the 


down all rivalry. Still, we would not have it understood that | , 








require more 
searching-out than usual. 
——_@ 
THE WORKS OF NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 
We conclude from last week’s Albion what seems to us to 
be a fair esti of the published writings of an author, who 
has sufficiently figured in the world to compensate him for 


re small sensation that his pen alone has been able to pro- 
uce. 


One of the most curious of Napoleon’s productions 1s a pam- 
phiet on the “Canal of Nicaragua.” le he was in the pri- 
son of Ham, the good le of the American Isthmus, desi- 
rous of connecting the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific, could 
think of no one better fitted to conduct this enterprise than 
Louis Napoleon. They, therefore, requested him to draw upa 
a to the of the French, In the 
of being able to bring about his liberation, that 
might take back with them to their country the mighty ° 





seb doubt appeared 1 feasi 

eme no ap extreme! ible to 

ene but tive astute old King of the French, who wes net us ta 
defrauded of his prisoner by any such cassettes for that they 
were nothing more clearly appeared, w é canal-maker 
shortly afterwards effected his esca , but instead of proceed- 
ing to Nicaragua, to link the Atlantic with the Pacific, located 
himself in London, as a much better point whereon to plant 


studies, 
exist; but they who desire to understand the a 
over the wars of the last two hundred years. 


In the first edition the machines of, and the 
laid down, were illustrated b amtenal Penick 
e what reason it is difficult to 


certainly repay the tim le The “ Avant- 
 aoeyae Merge h Ady ofeyd ive which show 
the 's mind to have been always with ambi- 
scsateedl SeakIVaa'As wapely thas Ween nd er GY RORNIR, ir 
want, as as 
ent ee In the Listory of , ‘we find many 
cvane Foastven Cont naite ths poe wo orig sao thease, 
e o , have yet, 
by the foven of ianigation, oncceedidd ti i 


of Louis Napoleon's q ly persons can be 
persuaded to read them, in the course of the ob- 
servations may probabl, the cause. 


yoga rg lr consequence—we mean that fasci- 

of style w sometimes, for whole ages, reconciles the 

Tasks Wapelacs cose deosrerolaint or te nos wetting 

Louis soon vers not 

for him, but for himself—that his book is intended as an in- 
of: to mankind, but 


—— He therefore, at 
concl , that to enter into the writer's views, or to co- 
operate in the of w be to become 4 








there is nothing worth examination or admiration. If you 
can lounge through the gallery, and declare it utterly barren— 


f 
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th great masters of style considered But from the comparatively As he has only got some | ber with what veneration I, as a novice, looked up to these 

poet ot anh strata of thought. Each , find- | unimportant nature of the in- scratches, the doctor says he | masters of my art, and how prota T was if one of them drop- 

ing itself farther removed from the i of the times — which the unfortunate will be at work again in a| ped me a word of condescen approbation. Where are 
in which they wrote, becomes more im) nt of their vidual has sustained, his week. 


ts their productions as equally unsuited to its taste 
= ao Cicero was a vain man, but his vanity was that of 
a Roman whose mind, though defective, was pee BE ra 
We scarcely, therefore, notice, even in his most letters, 
the ebullitions of his egotism. Indeed, the vice in him is 
often scarcely distinguishable from the proud consciousness 
which warms and kindles our fancy as we read, and hurries 
us away, as this “ old man eloquent” displays to us the accu- 
mulated riches and splendour of his mind. 

It is among the most remarkable phenomena of literature, 
that nearly all French writers, great or little, are devoured by 
tism, which sometimes makes you laugh, sometimes almost 
eases you, but often inspires you with disgust. Thus 
ontaigne’s vanity, displaying itself chi in personal anec- 
dotes and revelations of characteristic peculiarities, is agreeable, 
though it interferes with the respect you might otherwise 
entertain for the writer. Rabelais, also, is full of vanity, but he 
only displays it in the complacency with which pours 
forth a mingled torrent of learning, extravagancies, nonsense, 
and indecency. Voltaire, though evidently possessed by the 
ne plus ultra of egotiam, is yet master of sufficient art to disguise 
its worst symptoms throughout the whole of some of his works, 
so that his vanity is less obtrusive. But, in all these cases, 
nothing more is aimed at than the excitement of admiration 
in the reader, which, being a harmless object, is for that reason 
— In Louis Napoleon, the point to be attained was 
t; he endeavoured thro’ writings to keep alive 

the Napoleonic enthusiasm in ce, and by that means to 
obtain for himself that sceptre which he now wields. His works, 
pe me a be only reckoned as means to an end, and the 
attained, the means are no longer of any value. 

They must accordingly be studied, if they are studied at all, 
as the instruments of an ambitious politician, as the scaffold 
to a political edifice, as the hammers, trowels, and mortar-hods, 
which are immediately put out of sight when the house is 
finished. To those who are content to accept established facts, 


they can be of no interest or value; but, as the life of Louis | ..) 


Napoleon is full of instruction, not to political adventurers 
only, but to those likewise whose interest it hgh moe against 
the craft of those adventurers, so his works are ably well 
qualified to wean mankind from the worship of false —— 
by showing the pitiable d it puts on, and tricks 
and impostures to which it recourse, to subjugate the 

ions of the vulgar, and a om weakness and 
folly to usurp and hold possession of a throne. 


—_———_@—_—__—— 
THE PENNY-A-LINER’S CYCLOPZDIA, 


And Paragraph- Maker's Companion. 
Under the above title, it is the intention of Mr. Punch to 
issue, at such dates as may suit himself, a work which, in the 
t age of easy writing and hard reading, seems to him to 
be equally required by the professors of both arts.—He pro- 


poses that the work shall ap in double columns, and 
on the left shall be given to class of tion which is 
known as Newspaper ish, while on the right he will give 
the interpretation into the Queen’s —BSubscribers’ 
names may be sent to 85 Fleet Street, and no further notice 
will be taken of them. 
SPECIMEN. 
Penny-a- Lining. 
A person rejoicing in the Mr. Smith. 
of Smith. 
Who lives not a thousand Living at Brixton, 


miles from Brixton. 

Great excitement was oc- I was told at the public- 
casioned throughout the en- house that— 
tire district of lebone by 


a report that— 
Employment will be given The parties go to law. 
to gentlemen of the long robe. 
Fie gallant, gay \ The seducer was 64. 
had passed his grand climac- 
teric. 
The devouring elementex- The next house was burnt. 


tended its ravages to the ad- 
jacent edifice. 

The forthcoming racing 
meeting is a most engrossing 
topic of conversation among 
the racing fraternity. 

The audience manifested 
their appreciation of the effort 
mate be their entertainment 
by frequent and hearty plau- 


The commodious erection The new cow-shed was 
for the accommodation of the opened. 
vaccine attendants at the mar- 
= yesterday inaugura- 


The turf rogues are betting 


on next week's races. 


There was much applause. 


The iormance ofthe Na- The concert ended with 
tional Anthem brought a de- “God Save the Queen.” 
lightful ever to an appro- 
priate termination. 

The worthy Magistrate,who Mr. acus said that Jones 
seemed horrorstruck at the re- was a disgusting fellow, 
volting details which were that a month in gaol would do 

ted to his attention, ad- him good. 
the prisoner in the 
most imp ve manner. 

Finally the electric wire So on otiaeem that the 
flashed the welcome a train was in, safe. 
that we had not to chronicle 
an addition to the records of 
— casualties. On T ual pte 

ne ot those gratifying ré- uesday bings 
unions which ten: ue ba Sons, 
to diversify the relations be- their 


tween employers and em- atthe King’s Head, Highgate. | the 


poze. was witnessed on 


when the well 


hospitable doors, fe. re 

ect, originating int Snooks, 
i talent of Me. Wil- the road 
liam Snooks, of Poplar, has 
been ventilated, and may tend 


ing tionaries, or in the 


and | are saying, from the well- 


intelligent medical attendant 
offers assurances that the re- 
sults will not be permanent. 

This youthful cantatrice in- | Miss Brick sang Beethoven's 
terpreted the melody of the song very well, and was ap- 
great German maestro in a plauded. 
manner which won her golden 
opinions from those who had 
the gratification of hearing 
her. 

Mr. D. Bility in some de- Mr. D. Bility has been much 
gree failed to vindicate before puffed in the country, but will 
a metropolitan audience the un- not do for London. 
qualified eulogies which have 
attended his provincial career. 


qe ee 


OVER-CROWDING AT THE British Mcusevm.—The question 
of how to provide room for the vast inflow of readers to the 
British Museum is one that must be seriously considered by 
the Trustees or by the public. It is now a daily thing for 
students to arrive, to find every seat occupied, and to retire in 
despair. Last Saturday, we hear, some readers presented 
themselves—but even the round room, magnificent as it is, 
has places for only 300 at one time. Imagine the crowding, 
the confusion, the temper on all sides, the vexation of rea- 
ders, the despair of officials! An historian whose book is go- 
ing through the press may have come to verify a pe ae 
fessor may have come up from Oxford to consult an unique 

phlet for his Monday lecture—but every bench is full, and 

e must go back as he came. And by whom are the benches 
he eyes with so much eagerness engaged? By a troop of 
young gentlemen deep in Bohn’s Translations, in Smith’s Dic- 
enny Cycl ia. Obviously this state 
cannot last. The British Museum should not be a 
cram — tags With few exceptions, we are told, the boys 
of University College, King’s College, and the London Medi- 
Schools have tickets of admission, and use the reading- 
room as a private study. The withdrawal of cards from all 
persons under twenty-one years of age would diminish the 
evil ;—and this is a step which might be taken at once. But 
the only cure for an evil which must grow with every year, 
unless treated on intelligible principles, is to restrict the o 
nary access to current papers, ines, and novels. 
The British Museum ought not to emulate the circulating 
libraries. For current books of an ordinary class the readers 
should go to Mr. Mudie or the Messrs. Smith. The line may 
be drawn either legally or artificially—at the expiration of 
copyright or at the end of acertain term. We should say at 
the expiration of copyright, when the author’s pecuniary in- 


of thin, 


terest in his work has ceased. But if this should be thought 
too long for the gratuitous reader to wait for a book which the 
author been compelled to give away, say twenty years, or 


even fifteen years. In special cases there should be no objec- 


that | tion to relax the rule, allowing the real student, on cause 


shown, to have access to any book in the Library. Unless 
some such restrictions are adopted, the great ay Ro- 
tunda will cease to discharge the functions for which it has 
been so liberally endowed.— Atheneum. 





Fasnion Unper Georce III.—* * Arid now there swee 
by us a whole bevy of ladies, with hoops, to run round whic 
thrice would be good exercise for a stout man before breakfast, 
and head-dresses that come into collision now and then with 
the chandeliers. There is Mrs. Vernon, who has just dis- 
carded her husband for making a visit without asking her 
leave,—and Lady Falmouth, talking aloud of “parting with 
her lord,” as tho he were mere’ by groom of the cham- 
ber ;—there is 'y Onslow, with lord, elated at the idea 
of owing £100,000; they are not such mean people as the 
Townshends, who, after spending nearly the whole of a capi- 
tal which brought them £18,000 a ror, retired to the country, 

t distress, but honestly, on one thousand. 

Again, there is ly Duncan, whose husband told her an hour 
ago that a wife was “only good to hold a candle,”—and near 
her the Duchess of Northumberland, who, at the last election, 
hired a house in Covent Garden, and addressed the mob from 
the windows. She was only less audible than Lord Mahon, 
who could be heard from the Piazza to Southampton Street, 
but who is so silent in company that women, like Miss Sey- 
mour even, cannot mopenge him to be bold. Why does Miss 
or ny a powd head-dress almost touches the 
ceiling, and who rattles away in three or four languages, with- 
out well understanding either—why does she blush angrily? 
Because that impudent young fellow, with pink heels to his 
shoes, has just , a8 he stared at her, “ , | have seen 
the Tower of Babel and heard the Confusion of Tongues.” 
Further on is a group of hoops around that pompous ass, Sir 
Noah Thomas—one of the “ physical ~~ who frightened 
Mrs. Boyle to death yesterday, by er that her daugh- 
ter would have “scarlet fever and putrid sore throat before 
night ;"—and ome> = ~ a as well as ever she was, 
shaking the pow m her hair by the crispations of her 
laughter. But the up around Sir Noah is as nothing for 
lou , and laughing, and roasting, and questioning, com- 
with that crowd of stupendous petticoats and radiant 
around poor Admiral Forbes. How they “| the old 
sea-warrior !—and we may well guess what the bold beauties 
own circumstance that Lady Bles- 
sington has oP ee bequeathed to the hardy and ancient sailor 
her diamo: ear-rings and two complete sets of child-bed 


* * That there were men of wit among some of these 
friends of the good old lady |is not to be ted. One of 
them, Mr. Frampton, tee 4. an extempore sermon at Bath, 
on Predestination. Some of the congregation not compre- 
hending it, he preached, at their request, the following Sun- 
day on the same subject. “The exact words of his text I for- 
get bat this was the purport of it :—‘I am a debtor to the 

reeks and also to the barbarians ;' and he began with saying, 
—‘ Last Sunday I addressed myself to the Greeks, I now do to 

barbarians.’ He did not, he said, mean by that that they 
were a barbarous set of people, but, to be sure, they were not 
Greeks !"— Review of Mrs. ny’s Autodiography. 


Gossip about A Derunct NewsParer.—A a calami- 
ty has fallen upon nonce journalism. A o 
radical , once the “ ighting Téméraire” of the party of 
rogress, is, if not actually defunct, at least, in articulo mortis. 
remember some twenty years ago, when I was a novice in 
the ways of newspapers, and when the journal in question (the 
ing Chronicle) was at the of the tree. 








wits and wrote for it, the greatest niinisters sent it 
news, and best reporters in the world furnished its parlia- 

To be on the corps of that journal was the 
blue ribbon of the parliamentary gallery, and I well remem- 


ld whig | 


ding 

they all now? One has lighted up as the greatest of our lite. 
rary stars, and “ dwells apart ;” others have = the judici- 
al bench, and died there; and others still, then full of pro. 
mise, have broken down in mid career physically unable to 
bear up against the hardships of the est galley-slavery in 
the world. It was only — I saw in the ob huary of the 
Times the death of one of that chosen band, who many years 
since had found fame and fortune in a distant colony ; and [ 
could tell of more who, in a lunatic asylum, or in the grave of 
the suicide, have finished careers which began in bright hope 
and noble promise. They are all gone or scattered now are 
this once trim and gallant crew, and now we have the “ Fight- 
ing Téméraire” herself “towed to her last berth.” Not an 
Armstrong shell nor great projectile has shattered the old ship. 
She has been sunk by a penny piece, and so will more of her 
sort be ifa similar fire be much longer kept up. I do not 
know whether the public like penny newspapers; I do not 
think they do, for nothing has ever ee permanent charm 
for an Englishman except what he is satisfied pays its produ- 
cers, But if they do like penny papers, they will not be per. 
mitted to enjoy the luxury much longer, for, except in rare 
instances, and under exceptional circumstances, they have 
proved to be even in London, where they had the best chance, 
a losing game. In Dublin they are all tumbling to pieces, and 
in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham they are only sus- 
tained by the capital which had been accumulated in better 
times. Everywhere, the only question is—which can hold out 
the lo t, and when the last and longest winded is left alone 
in its glory, then “ up goes the donkey,” and O. P. come round 
again.—London corresp. Oxford Chronicle. 





Tea-CULTURE tN BENGAL.—I lately drew D aww attention to 
the progress of tea cultivation in Eastern gal, a country 
twenty years ago covered with jungle and inhabited by a 
scanty and savage population. Thither the prosperity of 
Lower Bengal seems to have fled. During the past year the 
Assam Tea Company has turned out nearly a million pounds 
of tea, and in the current season the yield will be still greater. 
So plentiful has their crop been that they cannot get labourers 
enough to pick the leaves, although they imported 550 coolies 
into the province last year. For the preparation of the leaves 
they have introduced machinery, which promises more and 


rdi- | more to make up in the Hill districts for the want of labourers. 


The impetus given here to capitalists by the fee-simple rules 
is such that small companies are being formed every week, 
and two large tea companies, the Lower Assam and Silchar, 
have just been advertised, with large capitals. At this rate, 
India should in a few years make England independent of 
China. The flavour of the Indian teas is somewhat rougher, 
but the moment a demand is created improved modes of ma- 
nufacture will be introduced. At present the Hindoos use tea 
as medicine, and value it as our ancestors did when it was first 
introduced into Europe. The moment it can be sold at 6d. a- 
pound on the spot—and there will be soon no reason why the 
coarser varieties should not be quite as cheap as this—the 
whole of India itself will become a market which it will be 
difficult to supply. But the want of labour is ever the cry of 
the planters, who envy the facilities with which the French 
and the colonial authorities carry off thousands of coolies an- 
nually.— Letter from Caleutta, Jan, 23. 





A Practica. Po.iticaL Joxe.—The only parts of this cor- 
nce which can be called amusing (though certainly 
the joke tells rather against this country), are Napoleon's let- 
ters about the hoax to be practised on the English Ministers 
in Germany. Mr. Drake, the English plenipotentiary at Mu- 
nich, had unfortunately given ear to the suggestions of Mehée 
de la Touche, a man of infamous character, and, as it turned 
out, a paid agent of Fouché. Mehée led him to believe that 
there were people about Napoleon’s person who, if properly 
paid, would put him in possession of the First Consul’s most 
secret memoranda and papers. Fouché, when informed b 
Mehée of Mr. Drake's credulity, sent him instructions to w 
upon it to the utmost; and it now appears that Napoleon him- 
self dictated the representations and promises which were to 
be made to the Eng He seems to have entered into 
the hoax with genuine zest, and with a sense of humour not 
usual with him. A long letter to jer, written in January, 
1804, contains a number of entirel statements to be con- 
veyed to Mr. Drake as to the numbers, equipment, and desti- 
nation of the Boulogne flotilla ; and in a later letter he gives a 
most minute description of his own Cabinet, and of his ar- 
rangements for dictating and writing. This was to be sent 
through Mehée, in order to explain the mode in which the 
documents coveted by Mr. Drake were to be subtracted. They 
were contained in a particular portfolio, locked up in a parti- 
cular drawer. No-one could gain aecess to them except two 
rsons. The to whom Bonaparte dictated, says the 
irst Consul, with a touch of tenderness to the man who was 
probably taking down his words, is quite incorruptible, but 
there is a Awissier who is in the room alone for a few minutes 
in the day, and he may be bought. It is melancholy to think 
that the English Government transmitted large sums of money 
through Mr. Drake and Mehée to this imagi huissier. So 
complete was the mystification, and such dexterous use did the 
French Government make of the transaction, that the publica- 
tion of the documents went a good way to neutralize the evil 
impression made u European opinion by the execution at 
Vincennes. Several English pleni tiaries, who held va- 
rious threads of the intrigue, to be withdrawn at the 
= of the Courts to which they were accredited. The 
y satisfaction an Englishman has in the letters re- 
lating to this unhappy business arises from fin that Napo- 
| leon certainly to discover that the English Ministers 
were paying, or would pay, assassins to attempt his life, and 
that he was entirely a in his expectations.— Review 
of the Correspondence of Napoleon I. 


Prrr’s Pecuntary EMBaARRAssMENTS.—He had for some 
years become more and more involved. Even in 1797 his 
debts had been estimated by Mr. Rose as between £30,000 and 
£40,000, including the two of £4,000 and £7,000 

| upon the estate at Holwood. But these debts had now grown 
| in extent, and u an accurate computation were found to be 
{no less than £45,064. It is not at first sight to under- 
| stand or explain such enormous liabilities. As First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Pitt had 4 
salary of £6,000 a year. As Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
| there was a further salary of £3,000, besides certain small dues 
and rents upon the Dover ae to a few hundred. 

more. On the whole, , Since 1792 Pitt had been 
|i the receipt of nearly £10,000 a year He had no family to 
maintain. He had no expensive tastes to . He had 
never, like Fox, frequented the ME ay ‘omg had not, 
like Windham election to pay. With common 








care he ought not to have spent above two-thirds of his official 
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ST. unhappily that common care was al er | against the rock intended to be cut, and the wheel revolves and | while clanship was, even in the reign of James VI. (of Scotland), 
wee at eve ga on the national Exchequer, allowed | is pressed forward at the same time against the rock, an institution recognized eg the statutes passed in the 





i time to go through his own accounts. The conse-| a circular hole. A series of iron rakes are also 
aa pan that ay ae be plundered without stint or | to the machine, for removing the fragments of the rock cut out 
Sa by some of his domestics. Once or twice during his| by the knives. New machines for cutting the great tunnel 
official life he had asked his friend Lord gion subse = through be Alps — ores tried 3 wag bee bad 
i i id accounts. Lord C su uen' ; and the machine manufactured by Hawks, wsha: 
emlen Mie Wunerioees Tne veadite af tut eudiy.” Ee ban | Oo. ts be ballovel, wil be employed in Whe comms rome Bo 
found that the waste of the servants’ hall was fabulous. | taking. The length of the tunnel already cut is métres, 
The quantity of butchers’ meat in the bills was 900| of which 738 are on the French side, and 950 on the Italian 
weight a week. +." consumatipa of] poultry, fish and tea | side —Builder. 
vas i rtion. The c ‘or the servants in wages, . 
het jnstenk Beowen and bills at Holwood and in London ex-}, AUSTRALIAN WrNEs.—One of the principal motives influenc- 
ceeded £2,300 a year. Still Pitt would never give the requi- | ing the members of the Acclimatisation Society, with refer- 
‘te time to sift and search out such abuses. His expenses | ence to the dinner recently given, was the desire to popularise 
‘cre not checked, and his debts continued to grow.—Stan- | Australian wines. In this they have been eminently success- 
hegve Life of Pitt.’ a, A ee were impanelled, ant & sa- 
4 E . . . tisfactory verdict been given. European wines, in variet 
THE Tyee )  apeaeed is ay ag — and of a cuperinr class, were on the tabte, but Atralian 
mongst the British people. For generati nd wines were certainly in greater demand. The only wine o' 
shut — peg me by egy ~~ ae produce on the carte wee a at ae ing wine, 
yass. While the large drama o’ histo “ Sparkling Victoria,” not trength, 
played out in the Lowlands, he was busy in his mist with nar-| and rather sweet” We are unable to cate wan aquaneniel 
row clan-fights and sevengts. He was, and is,a proud, loving, | this wine, but we believe it was rather approved of. It was a 
and punctilious being, full of loyalty, careful of social de ;| matter of regret that some of the wine-makers in the immedi- 
with a bared head for his chief, a jealous eye for his equal, and | ate vicinity of Melbourne did not favour the dinner committee 
Np fod rg y= te pe A dT 
0) y . 
mountain region, he has drawn his superstitions of death- lieve if they had thought of the n matter they would have read- 
lights on the 8 — —— — h Sb seca ig => ily perine It is poxtremely desirable, w have information on 
e ima m these subjects to th best suited to each ° 
ba child oft the mist. wp are ——— fe the most | Jar soil, = predacing oo” oon ble wine; and with daar 
; and the monotony of the moor, ie wave on for theory, aud what may be done in other countries, 
iy rock, the sigh of the wind in the long grass of the deserted a enmnaiiaes can alone Rn us aies haowiedye on 
church-yard, may be discovered in his music. The musical | this subject. We, ourselves, have @ most le wine 
instrument in which he chiefly delights renders most success-} made by an amateur, within twenty miles of Melbourne. We 
fully the battle-march and the coronach. The Highlands are | were unable to find from what grape this was produced, and 
now = he all the ge sy Phe: ape gs but the old de- thes, experiance which ma be o. value is possibty lost, or, at 
scent and breeding are e modern +} al ts, results , kn 
cod your Highlander at Oxford py tee iscoverable pentagon po nr tha is pe A Gesirebiee a ag 
Sica ¢Fesoomtcity, or enthuntanta, or logical, trast and torn | Aaacallen wines weve vagussdonebie tle tee the Rageous 
’ 5 ust w onal e best—the oir, 
of thought—is as roagee ty — yw as ~ = Burgundy, Vestaiihe, oad Gnapo. The latter was especially 
three centuries ago, W » it were, live ona | favoured. It is a rich, light-coloured wine, of a very agree- 
oatmeal, sleep in snow, and with one hand on the stirrup keep | able flavour. The Espanoir, made we suppose from the 
disagreeably 
an 
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tunate wretch who 
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ace with the swiftest horse, let his rider ever so fiercely. of that name, is a red wine, a little rough, but not di 

ove of wandering, and pride in military life, are characteris-| 50. It retains the flavour of the fruit perhaps more y 
tic of the old families. If the pen is alien to their fingers, they | other Australian wine, and both it and the dy will, we 
have wielded the sword industriously. They have had repre-| predict, be soon as generally used here as they are in South 
sentatives in every Peninsular and Indian battlefield. India| Kustralia. They and the Verdeilho come from the Auldana 
has been the chosen field of their activity — Temple Bar. vineyards. The Red Cawarra ot New South Wales is a light 
red wine, soft and delicate in taste as rose water, and 
CoveNT GARDEN.—The two great national theatres on one | to be specially mentioned. We hope the absurd system of 
side, a church full of mouldy but undying celebrities on | giving our wines Euro names will not be followed in this 
the other, a ge of houses studden in every part with anec- colony. They are oi , and let them be called after the 
dote and history, a colonnade often more gloomy and deserted | vineyard or the district producing them. If it be otherwise, we 
than a cathedral aisle, a rich cluster of brown old taverns—one | wil] have a hundred Burgundies, not one of which will be like 
of them filled with the counterfeit tment of many actors a Burgundy, and all distinctions between them destroyed. In 
long since silent—who scowl or smile once more from the canvas | closing this short notice, we must express our regret some 
upon the grandsons of their dead admirers : a something in the | earlier attempt has not been made to introduce these wines. 
air which breathes of old books, old pictures, old painters, and | At the Trade Banquet recently given, not a bottle 
old authors ; a place beyond all other places one would choose | of colonial wine was seen on the table. ne same omission, 
in which to hear the chimes at midnight ; a crystal the | we hear, was observed at the Protectionist Banquet that fol- 
representative of the present—which peeps in timidly from a | lowed. We congratulate others on adopting a different course ; 
corner upon many things of the past; a withered bank that | we hope its results will be of value, and that they will speedily 
has been sucked dry by a felonious clerk; a squat Levey follow.—Australian Yeoman. 


arra of eatable size. 






















of those 


by a small dose of 
two, so that the 

















with a hundred columns and chapel-looking fronts, which a creature not cannot but feels such in its jaws 
ways stands in , flowers, and scattered vege- | Wowen or CoLtour.—The ladies of ancient Persia, like the | that it recoils one owner puts fiager to its 
tables; a common centre into which Nature showers her | Jewess Jezebel before nted their faces and tinted their 


choicest gifts, and where the kindly fruits of the earth often brows; the women of a never even washed them- 
nearly choke the narrow thoroughfares; a population that | selyes, but spread a perfumed paste over their skins. The 
never seems to sleep, and that does all in its power to prevent | pheauties of ome were famous for their skill in colouring 
others sleeping ; a place where the very latest suppers and the | their faces, and Galen himself did not disdain to instruct them 
earliest b jostle each other on the footways—such is | in the art. A Roman lady of fashion kept one female attend- 
Covent Garden Market with some of its surrounding features’ | ant, whose special duty it was to take charge of her paints, 
—Cornhill Magazine. | pastes, and cosmetics. Nero’s wife, Poppwa, used a paste that 
Tue ANCIENT AND THE MopERN ATHens.—Whether the | became so hard that it could only be removed by a warm bath 
person who first gave to Edinburgh the title of the “ Modern | of asses’ milk. Then, as now, the example of an empress was 
Athens” meant thereby to indicate a moral or a topographical | law to the sex; every woman adopted the fashion, and wore 
likeness of the two places, or both, I do not know ; but certain | what was called “ the domestic face;” so that the Roman hus- 
it is that the to phical points of resemblance are very | band was said to be a to the face of his wife. 
striking, and, —_ founded on physical will always| Our aboriginal ancestors a decided predilection for wo- 
remain so, while the moral analogies are of the most vague | men of colour, expe = the colouring was the work of art, not 
and unsatisfactory description. A Scotsman, the highest | nature; and the ladies themselves were so proud of their 
amount of culture which under the most favourable circum- | painted skins, that for a long time after the Romans settled in 
stances he can receive, will always be a very different creature | the island, they declined to cover their charms with clothes 
from a Greek ; can become a Greek no more than he can be-| after the manner of their masters. The Saxons, so far as we | form 
come an Irishman or a Frenchman; has, in fact, only two| know, were content with themselves as nature made them, 
marked tendencies in common with the Greeks—the love of| and the earliest mention of the use of cosmetics in 





Every Boy's Magazine. 





and three-q 
metaphysics and the love of money. But, in regard to topo-| occurs in a manuscript of the fourteenth century, in which re- | width, pees, Ber a t, resembling the ordinary blades of 
graphical affinities, there are perhaps no two cities in the|ceipts are given for preparations to make the skin white and | pocket or jack knives. 
world more like one another than Edinburgh and Athens.|red. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the use of| This piece of steel had been in the man’s head forty-two 
Point answers to point in the landscape, after a fashion cer-| paint prevailed to such an extent as to call down the days, and when extracted was com: — with rust. 
tainly of the Calton Hill transplanted from the east to the| wrath of the master-vituperator and anatomiser of " his knife, 
west end of the town, so as to represent the heights of the | Philip Stubbs, who takes his countrywomen to task for colour- 0} head ; 
Museum on the right hand as the traveller ascends from the | ing their faces with oils, liquors, and ts, made of cun-| Brown supposed that he had been struck by some blunt in- 


Pireus, we shall have an almost perfect picture of the main | ningly mingled simples, far-fetched and -bought, and per- 
features of the city of Theseus and its environment. For | tinently asks: “ Do they think thus to adulterate the Lord’s 
while, on the one hand, Arthur’s Seat represents Lycabettus,| workmanship, and be without blame?” while he stigmatises 
















Leith of course corresponds to the Pireus, Inchkeith to Sala-| the means employed as “the devil’s inventions to entangle | passed just beneath the frontal arch and the toon 

mis, the Isle of May to ina, the Firth of Forth to the Saro- | poor souls in the nets of perdition.” —Chambers. the eye ball on one side, apparently without injuring it, 

nic Gulf, and the Fife hills to the _~ oe of Argolis. No there are some hopes that the man may recover his sight.— 
doubt, in some of these points of parallelism the comparison| ARTIFICIAL STone.—What Mr. Bessemer has done for iron, | The knife passed in a downward and backward direction into 
may be thought far from favourable to the Scottish metropolis; | Mr. Ransome of Ipswich has done for stone. His experiments | the head, and was so firmly held that a pair of dentist [i 
but any inferiority of the em panorama is more than | and method of preserving building-stone have been for some | had to be used with considerable muscular exertion to draw it 
compensated, in our case, by the unique advantage which we | time before the public; he has now gone a 4 further, and|out. The operation was as delicate as it was an unusual one, 
possess in our city having been built on three el ridges | has succeeded in manufacturing an indestructible stone from a | and showed great surgical skill on the part of the operator, 
in such @ manner that, while one part of the town constantly | mixture of sand, chalk, and other substances moistened with | Dr. Von Eisenberg. 

presents a beautiful picture to the other, all are open from the | silicate of potash. The clay-like substance thus produced is| As soon as the vessel reached port, Scott, the man who in- 
most central points to the natural beauties of field and fell and | formed into bricks or slabs; these are washed over with a so- | flicted the injury, went on shore, and has not been seen since. 


flood in picturesque variety. The landscape is everywhere a| lution of chloride of calcium, and the operation is complete. 
part of Edi ibang ; in Athens, almost only from the Acropolis. | No baking or drying is necessary ; the bricks and slabs harden 
— Professor ie. ewit to the utmost degree, and without warping or twisting. So, 
MACHINE FOR TUNNELLING THE ALPs.—This very ingeni-| and similarly treated, it hardens in the same way. Dr. Frank- 
ous piece of mechanism has just been completed by the firm | land, F.R.S.,a first-rate authority, states that Mr. Ransome’s 
-stone now 





of Hawks, Crawshay & Co., and in a short time it will be | stone is harder and more durable than any bi 
tested at the Claxton Quarry, on the Sunderland Road, where | used, except some of the granites and primary 





ha usta asta 1 OY ancald its trial prove sa. 

ployed in Se ‘ prove sa-|  CLANSHIP IN THE HicHLaNnps.—In a somewhat curious case 
tafctory, it wil be y arded to Mont Cenis. The/|in which Mr. Neil John MacGillivray claimed to be served 
engine for propelling the cutting machine resembles a locomo- | heir to a landed estate in Invern on the ground that 
tive engine, and is mounted on very low wheels. It has no/ he was the nearest of kin to the deceased. 

funnel on the top, probably on account of the limited height of | of the Clan Chattan, to which by the titles 
the tunnel, but the steam will be emitted atone end. The/ destination was restricted, the 

cutting machine, to which the engine will be attached, resem-| unanimous decision of the First Division, set aside the alleged 





of Apo es IL and Gecge . which set forth that the 
ob! and services of clanship were inconsistent with the 
allegiance of the subject, and the cessation of the usages of 
clanship which followed, had put an end to it, and therefore 
the destination of the property to members of the Clan Chattan 
operative. 
ip remained in the investiture, and was 
quite distinct ; still it was not acondition which the law could 
— and give effect to. They could find no definition 
ent for judicial purposes of what a clan was, and, so far 
as its alleged privileges and duties were concerned, these had 
now céased to operate or exist. It is said that the case will 
probably be appealed to the House of Lords.— Scotsman. 


ACCLIMATISATION OF ANIMALS IN AUsTRALIA.—Several of 
the camels introduced into Australia, and employed in Burke’s 
recent expedition, are breeding. 


luable, its carcase is good for food, and the constitution of the 
mal seems to be improved by the Australian climate. The 
Victorian Society have sent from the Botanical Gardens to 
Tasmania, under the care of the distin; 
Mueller, several native bears, improperly so called, being a 
rfectly innocent and harmless creature, living upon noth 
but gum leaves. It is an animal very amusing in its habits, 
and although its flesh is not very valuable, yet for a man on 
an exploring expedition, or lost in the 
good to eat, and may frequently afford a m 
might otherwise perish amongst the 
The Victorian Society are already possessed of a 
8 of young bucks of the Angora goat, and these, by 
crossing with the common white goat, produce a very fine 
animal. The pure ram 
about 2s. 6d. Ib., and in the 
tralian Saturelicta there will soon be nothing to prevent every 
Australian having, instead of the common goat, a 
, and valuable animal athis door. The Eng- 
lish thrush is now permanently established in Victoria, where 
they breed prolifically, and it would seem frequently, during 
the long summer season. Mr. Wilson, of Melbourne, who has 
oot tndigunoes, b tatredecing ther a fire-fly. Th 
not x uc jow-worm and fire-fly. The 
experiment of stocking the Ye 
successful, and these fish are now caught in the 


co on this fact is a point on which they begin to 
entertain doubts, as the cod is a ravenous fish, and they have 
been hoping to stock their rivers with more valuable kinds, 
and are expecting the arrival of salmon.—London News. 


Don't Buy SQUIRRELS IN THE STREET.—Be ever wary 
dealers 


for sale in their arms, stroke its head, and put their fingers 
in its mouth to show its tameness. 
the man is a cheat, and in many instances a cruel one. The 
apparent tameness of some of 


strychnine, w' 
ond giten ae gue See in the course of a day or 


its cage before he has 
y of these men are said to employ a prepa- 
tly pagel page 

postors wish to sell an old and cross-grained 
gentle young one, they pull out its front teeth, so that the poor 


mouth as a proof of its good education and gentle disposition. 
—~ rodent animals depend solely on their beautifully formed 


chisel-shaped fore e - 
nate squirrel is unable to eat, and dies miserably of hunger.— 


An Exrraorpimary SureicaL Case.—During the oty 
part of Ge vegege of Se ie LSS aa ee 
= from Antwerp lately, the 

illiam Brown, got into an altercation with Charles Scott, the 
A. ur vee on the left eye, as the lat- 
ter supposed with some blunt instrument, making a very 
severe wound, and destroying the sight. 

After a time the wound ap 
Brown continued to suffer intense 


a piece of bone —— been broken off. The 







Lord Deas had no doubt that the 





The acclimatisation of the 
t success. Its wool is fine and va- 


guished botanist, Dr. 


it is sufficiently 
to some unfor- 


bears about 7ibs. of fine wool, worth 
of experienced Aus- 


by importations of animals 
arra with Murray cod has been 





But whether the colonists are to be 





who a sq 
In almost every case 


little creatures is caused 
, which renders 


finds his pet dead and 
possessed it 


In cases w these 
squirrel as a 


for their subsistence, th 





mate of the vesse!, named 
peared to heal externally, but 


in his head. the 


uarters of an inch in 


that the loose substance he felt above 
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marched to Tuapeks, with other prisoner Of couree, the 


Peer ie 


take up the notes they had 
k P vith whom the manager eer owes was threatened with 
ha ms premises agt oes. a oye to say which 
was the more culpable, th of the mistake, or the 
illiberality of the other banks in shine Saoeenen of it.” 


Proposep EvrorpeaN Hosprra. at Pexus.—Advices from 
Alexandria, of the 6th, state that the Descartes, which had arrived 
ghee fa tgge tes He Hye lente nd troops ~ Sac el 
China, ro 
Mouly, Bishop of Pekin, seven on alloy pt, and 

Sisters of f Charity for the service of a Tetobean waaphial to to be | t 
founded at Pekin. The sisters have been also authorised by 
Prince Kung. the Regent of China, to found in the capital a 
dispensary for poor Chinese, and they carry with them for 
cesay articles ae on So “7 ractagent youd 

onsignor y,t riests, 

Il embark at Suez on board a vi of war, which is to 
take them to the Bay of Pecheli, where a gunboat will be in 
waiting to take them up the Peiho to Tien-tsin, about twenty- 
five miles from Pekin.— French paper. 








Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 692. By Herr Kling. 





Black, 
1. Bto K 5, ch 1. Btks B 
2. Rto 5. ¢ 2. Btks R 
3. Kt to =e & Ot Et 
4. Rto 4. RtksR 
5. Kt to Kis checkmate. 





The specimen of the Evans’ Gambit that follows was played at 
, between Herr Paulsen and the Rev. G. Per! 
White(P.) Black (Rev. P.) White (P.)  Black(Rev. P.) 
1PtoK4 PtoKé4 P tks P tks P 
2 KKttoB3 eee 15 Kt tks P Kt tks Kt 
3 BoQBé Sere 6 R tke Kt PtoQ Kt4 

4PtoQKt4 P to Q4(a) 17 B tks Kt, ch P tks 

5 P tke P Kt tks P it Pak 8q BtoQ2 
$OseRs a 3 19 RtoK7 aaa k ca 
7PtoQB3 ttke PatQ5 | 20 RtksR tks R 

8 B tks gms 2 Rto KS BtwoQB3 
See ® wes WKttoQ4 PtoQR4 
10 les PtoK5 BPtoKRS PtQkKts 
1 RtoKsq PtoK B4 24 Kt tks B tks K BP, ch 
12 Pwo Q3 K KttoB3 2% K moves checks 

18 QKttoQ2 Castles 





Game drawn by perpetual check. 


me i. An egjgestie variation to the somewhat hackneyed opening 


The itions ensuing are critical, and the defence re- 
markedly well sustained. - - r 








ne Two PrepaLps—On the Bromyard-road, some three 
miles and a half from the city of Worcester, is is Cotheri 
court, the manorial residence of the Berkeleys. The Mr. e- 
ley who held it at the date of the battle of Worcester was a 
stout royalist, and went to help the falling fortunes of his king. 
It so chanced that'he had two piebald horses, which were ex- 
'y Sambo,” as the say. 


r, and rode him to the 
t. When Cromwell had gained his “ c: Sg 
. Berkeley to Cotheridge as best he t; and 


planning a very skilful ruse, left his exhausted charger at 
of his farm-houses distant from the court. He then betook 


himself to bed ; and, as he had foreseen, yee 


Parliamentaries now mace their 

and sought admittance. Mr. Berk wasill in bed, and could 
not be seen. Fudge! they must.ace him. So So they’ to his 
bedside. “ pp rpegeh. = against us at Worcester ae, 
were er say th is. —* Me !” Mr. Berkeley, 

y and innocently, thy pede wy sick, ah-beet to keep 

my bed.”—* All very fine,” say the crop-heads, “but you were 
cae, my dear sir, for you ie a piebal ve been fe aay the 
—o uous.” —“* Tt not 


3 
= 


ate 
ge 
gfe 


and there, of course, find No. 2, as 

and evidently Saha as cite: 
they had mistaken their man, and leave 

to get well and laugh over the ruse he > — 80 
played upon them.— Notes and Queries. 


2 
z 
4 
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Tue Rute or Conrrary.—Some 
entirely contrary to those of Paris. 
coats and blue trousers; French soldiers wear bl 
red trousers. Parisians pay their fare in getting imto a’ 


while we pay when we get out. We have sewers 
poy Bay Apeaemplied Ap wel, ofeur (by 
nase) Dek such a gastom is not edegeed. thare. Here 
washerwomen stand outside their tubs, and put their 
into them ; sn Fass he women. signa 
their clothes in 


in the river. Ip Baglsnd, we lab take the 


A 
: = 
TBE 


of the road in driv they 
sible, while i ie aioe We say 540, Ox 
aeet : hay eng, Cesnneennes, BOP. We in our books put the 
table of contents at the beginning, they put it with the index. 
in courts of justice, we have to prove the offence before the | wish 
praene is Gund guess: Of examine the prisoner himself, 
commence the trial by slang that he is guily, leaving i 
poy Caged Dy pnb In English hotels, we have 
rmaids to clean our bedrooms and make our beds, 
while in France such chambermaids are men. Our porters 
their burdens on their Seote, in France, their backs are 
ed for that purpose. e forbid eligi 
the stresta, while in Paria ee eh 


there are 100 or 200 infirm e: 
being ~~ to provide ves with ‘eine nalieased have pe permis 
sion to in the streets, this authorit ga EE 
rome nd , Which each is compell ae On the 

we have venty, of crossing-sweepers, a class of people 
unknown in Paris.— Chambers. 





Antiqurry oF Corron.—It might be vain to inquire at what 
in what place cotton was first found upon the earth’s 
surface—whether it was originally confined to one or disco- 
verable in many spots. Such investigations are not without 
an attraction beyond the sphere of botanical or ph: aa in- 
vestigation. There is abundant evidence that the p! 
Egypt, Luo w mummy child out of bed of ity. When in 


t, 1 took a mummy child out of a bed of raw cotton, in 
it had been | for interment. There has been con- 
Sonu anee whether the word dyssos, used by Greek writers, 
means cotton-wool ; but there can be little such was one 


of its ms: the word nee re the idea of 
flax, perhaps silk. Within a certain! oo aye 
cotwon has been found in Asia and Aftica Bross the pe- 
riods in history, the tormer region being that in which it was 
most extensively cultivated ; and the Spanish conquerors of 
America met with cotton in the New World soon after their 
settlement.— The Hachange. 


Tue Great Or. Quvestion.—Then there is coal oil, or ra- 
ther rock =, 8 . roleum, as the learned call it. W hen war 
fails, everybody editorial, we mean) rushes to oil. 
Th ein oil, swim in oil, roll themselves in oil, pour oil 

onto ba heads of their readers. They tell what oil costs at the 
springs and what the barrels cost, and what it costs to take it 

, and what should be done with it, and what 
should ® not. 


en, not satisfied with this, th special 
correspondents to go to oil springs and send them oily letters, 
and they prevail on learned professors to give them lucubra- 
tions on oil in its scientific aspect. We like the oil, and con- 
sider it infinitely preferable to candles, but don’t like the oil 
question. We wash our omy’ of it.— Hamilton, C.W., Times. 
CLUB “RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has tanght us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resol ved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the | 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, | for 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engrayings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper anD 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





DR. LELAND’S 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC BAND. 
A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 
RALGILA, and all Similar Affections. 
Iiustrated Treatise with Certified Testimonials sent free. 
Address G. SMITH & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 
491 Broadway, New York. 
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head of Hair, 129° 

| "soi everrere yal deers fr cent pe ote at he 
DEAFNESS, 

IMPAIRED SIGHT, 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, 


AND ALL 
DISEASES 














AND 


EYE 


T 

T H E EBA R, 

CURED 
BY 

VON EISEN BERG, 

Oculist and Aurist, 

WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED 
EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 
JETHERIAL EAR INHALATOR, 

aND ‘ 

Von Eisenberg’s Eye Fumigator, 

READ. 
New York, March 3rd, 1862, 126 East 16th street. 
pe iB Sen See 


oS ee oT thanks to you for the 
daughter has 


it benefit 
ew OF ee apg She came S Jou one wes 
and in — You pronounced the disease 
aA mr ey te ey nt 
can 


ysicians, 
give youa 
thanks for what you have done for my child, 
all who are similarly afflicted will be fortunate enongh 
to your skilful hands. 
Yours, obliged, Mrs. HOPKINS. 
Dr. Vor Ersenserc—Sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, 
= I was ae to pay you a visit this morning. No one can 
ne my di siyand'palnlesny restored to a 
ng was 8' ey ae See 
feat very grateful. After tal deafness, shut out from so necessary 
ppt my ge be to hear distinctly, reflects the 
t credit on you for the immense amount of 
I beg to = you for what I can so fully appreciate. 
An WARD ob’t servant. 
Fs tee 


who have failed to cure her.—Again, I can only say, I 
mother’s gra‘ 
and ho’ 
to fall 


y you. 


ARRISON. 
Mercer street, New York. 
J. E. Von Eisenberg, M 


Dear Doctor: Trt certify that your fg 
aon the catomnat (@ a less Sars stccesaful Tan 


now see well. 
my gratitude at the od iv 


valled. I must ‘pate 
of my daughter's cae ae er ears were completely closed up 


when she came to you; now they are quite open, and she hears 


| distinetl Yours, 
“s P. DILLON, 0 Raymond st., Brooklyn. 


New Sa, eres ee. 
ee several doctors 
EAFNESS, who failed to afford me any clot cath I oent 
under the trentment of Dr Von Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 
ly, and stopped the buzzing noise in my head from 


stantaneous. 
which I suffered. 
THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 
STRABISMUS, 
or CROSS-BYB, 


IN ITS WORST STAGES, 
CURED IN ONE MINUTE. 
38 Clintom Place, Eighth Street, 
Between iat tated Place and ete. 


‘To LET AND FOR SALE IN BROOKLYN, 
OUSE AND LOT, convenient to _ Ferries, situated in « 


he Lot 3 
pe whet Sg we 


high 

atthe in ‘font. all finished. 
front. It contains two Parlors and one Office 

on first floor, four Bedrooms on second floor, and four on the Ln 

Front Basement, Kitchen and Wash-room, Subcellar - 

cemented over, and plastered overhead ; Range and Sink in Kitch- 


en, and heater in basement hall ; five Marble Mantles. The bath- 
tus will be introduced if 





r. Righenem Reestves (aie Soom from those affect- 
D ed with diseases of the EYE, EAR, THROAT or AIR- 


PASSAGES, at his lence, No. 34 St. Mark’s Place, daily, until 
three p. w., and Sundays until ten a. m., from those exclusively 


NOTICE. 





who are unable to the week. 
CATARRH IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, and Diseases of the Air- 
a BOS teoete ty 0 meathod liar to himself, which en- 
ables to effect perfect cures in the most yey ae mes 


tlemen or members of their families having 
been under treatment, have kindly permitted ihe Doctor to refer 
to them, and will be pleased to tes’ testity to his success : 


PHILO T. RUGGLES, 








Esq., 
25 Nassau street. 


A. V. STOUT, Esq., 
President Shoe and Leather Bank. 
JAS. G. Coores, Esq. | 
Notary Public, Sun Office. 
mee 8d CLAPP, Esq., 
tern Trans. Co., No. 9 Coenties Slip. 
Seahar wuss. ye: 
Fifth street. 
DEWITT C. mown, Esq., 
A -at-Law. 


Firm of Sheldon & Brown, 83 Nassau street. 
LOUIS GOODHEIY, Ese., | 
No. 11 Warren street. 
A. HECHT, Esg., 
136 Sixth Avenue. 
JAMES coum Esq., 
Ea. N. Y. Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 


mie 


How. IRA FISH, | 
Patton, Me. | 
Hox. JOHN A. CHILD, 
Hyde Park, Vt. 

CHARLES SHELDON, Esq., 











Troy, N. Y. 


i 

weil laid ont with G arbour and fruit 

ro. and all the Oil Cloths, Gas Fixtures, and a portion of the 
—~ eae be sold with the house if desirable. Terms of sale 

be: 


Apply at No. 270 Union Street, East of Court, in the evening; 
or at No. °. 305 1 Hicks Street, near Pacific Street, from 9 to 11 A.M. 





ORNAMENTAL IRON WORE, 
Wrought, Cast, and Wire. 


Iron Rares, Garewars, Prers, Batconres, VERANDAR, 
and Farm Fences; Tree Gvarps, Stat. Guarps, MAsGERrs. 
and Wixpow GuarRDs. 


Iron Furniture, 
Bepsteaps, CRADLES, and Crips. Also—MaTTRESSES, al! kinds. 
Wrre Frower Trains, Staxps, Bas &e. 
Illustrated catalogues mailed, on of four three-cent 
stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 269 near Broadway, N. Y., 
General Agents for “‘ New-York Wire-Railing Co.” 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y.,. 
Sots AGENT mx THE Unsrrep States FoR 


| BASS & CO.'8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 


JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 





TAX PAYING AND COLLECTING AGENCY. 
RICHARDSON & KING, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Jefierson City, Mo. 





